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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  prepared  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  "Downtown  Plan  Monitoring" 
ordinance.  Chapter  lOE  of  the  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code.  This  ordinance  requires  the 
Planning  Department  to  monitor  the  pace  of  growth  and  the  level  of  services  provided,  including 
assessments  of  commercial  space  and  employment  trends,  housing,  transportation,  and  fiscal  revenues 
as  well  as  a  review  of  Downtown  policies  and  growth  patterns.  The  purpose  of  this  monitoring  report, 
as  indicated  in  the  ordinance,  is  "to  determine  whether  the  infrastructure  and  support  systems  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  growth  of  Downtown,  particularly  housing  supply  and  transit  capacity,  have 
kept  pace  with  development  in  the  C-3  districts. "  The  ordinance  also  specifies  that  "the  monitoring 
process  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Down- 


town Plan  and  the  impacts  of  Downtown  growth,  and  to  make 
any  adjustments  deemed  appropriate  to  the  controls  described  in 
the  Downtown  Plan  or  to  additions  to  the  City's  infrastructure 
and  services. " 

In  1989,  the  first  Downtown  Plan  Monitoring 
Report  was  prepared  covering  the  1985-1989  period.  Since 
1991,  the  Planning  Department's  Commerce  and  Industry 
Inventory  report  has  been  published  on  an  annual  basis  to  meet 
some  of  the  requirements  indicated  in  the  ordinance.  The 
Inventory  compiles  information  about  employment,  number  of 
establishments,  wages  and  income,  retail  sales,  city  revenues, 
building  activity.  Downtown  office  space,  and  land  use.  The 
information  is  presented  both  at  the  citywide  and  district  level. 


This  report  mainly  focuses  on  the  1990-1993 
period  with  some  references  to  previous  years  for  comparison  and  to  cover  some  specific  Downtown 
information  not  included  in  previous  reports. 

The  recent  recession  placed  economic  constraints  and  limited  the  amount  of  development 
for  the  Downtown  area.  Current  levels  of  employment  and  construction  activity  are  much  lower  than 
the  Downtown  Plan  projections.  While  this  report  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Code, 
given  the  current  conditions,  the  study's  approach  was  shifted  from  growth  measurement  and  evalua- 
tion of  required  services  to  an  approach  that  focuses  on  an  assessment  of  Downtown's  economic 
constraints,  potential  development,  and  current  service  levels. 
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REPORT 

FRAMEWORK  AND 
CONTEXT 


This  report  is  divided  into  five  sections,  Report  Framework  and 
Context,  Downtown  Development  Trends,  Services  and  Infrastructure,  Fiscal 
Revenues,  and  Conclusions.  The  first  section  includes  a  brief  description  of  the 
Downtown  Plan,  the  regional  context,  and  some  definitions  used  throughout  the 
report.  The  second  section.  Downtown  Development  Trends,  includes  a  description 
of  existing  land  use,  building  space,  and  new  projects.  It  also  includes  an  economic 
overview  of  Downtown  employment,  business,  and  revenues.  The  third  section 
describes  the  provision  of  services  and  infrastructure  for  Downtown  workers, 
residents,  and  visitors.  While  the  focus  is  on  transportation  systems  and  housing 
supply  production,  information  is  also  included  about  other  important  Downtown 
issues:  open  space,  childcare  services,  historic  preservation,  and  seismic  safety. 
The  fourth  section  describes  City  revenues  from  property,  business,  hotel,  and  sales 
taxes.  The  fifth  section.  Conclusions,  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  Downtown  Plan 
policies,  their  implementation,  and  their  appropriateness  under  the  current  Down- 
town and  citywide  economic  environment.  The  report  ends  with  an  outline  of 
future  development  trends  and  a  description  of  future  policy  and  program  direc- 
tions. 


About  the  Downtown  Plan 

The  Downtown  Plan  contains  objectives  and  policies  to  guide 
decisions  affecting  Downtown  San  Francisco  and  consequently,  the  rest  of  the  City. 
It  has  seven  main  sections:  Space  for  Commerce,  Space  for  Housing,  Open  Space, 
Preserving  the  Past,  Urban  Form,  Moving  About,  and  Seismic  Safety  (See  Appendix 
I  for  a  listing  of  objectives  and  policies).  The  Plan  includes  development  guidelines 
as  well  as  programs  to  improve  services.  The  City  Planning  Commission  adopted 
the  Downtown  Plan  as  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Master  Plan  in  November,  1984. 
The  Environmental  Impact  Report  of  the  Plan  was  certified  in  May,  1983.  Related 
Planning  Code  amendments  were  first  approved  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 
in  November  1984.  This  approval  did  not  include  annual  limits  to  the  amount  of 
office  development.  On  September  17,  1985,  the  Downtown  Plan  Code  Amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  under  Ordinance  414-85.  This 
final  approval  included  an  annual  office  development  limit  of  950,000  square  feet. 
In  November,  1986,  Proposition  M  was  passed  by  the  electorate  and  more  strict 
controls  were  imposed,  including  a  reduction  of  the  annual  limit  of  office  space  for 
several  years  (a  copy  of  Proposition  M  is  included  as  Appendix  III).  Other  specific 
ordinances  were  developed  to  implement  related  programs,  including  the  Office 
Affordable  Housing  Program,  the  Transit  Impact  Development  Fee,  and  the 
Affordable  Cliildcare  Fund. 
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Regional  Context 

The  1989-1993  period  corresponds  to  one  of  the  worst  nationwide 
recessions  of  the  post  war  period.  San  Francisco  and  its  Downtown  have  experi- 
enced economic  decline,  job  loss  and  very  limited  growth  of  office  space,  contrary 
to  what  had  been  expected.  Retail  activity  as  well  as  City  revenues  related  to 
economic  activity  and  development  also  declined. 

The  national  recession,  the  reduction  of  the  defense  industry,  and 
restructuring  in  other  California  industries  have  severely  affected  the  state  economy. 
California's  recovery  from  the  recession  has  been  much  slower  than  the  nation's. 
According  to  the  California  Commission  on  State  Finance,  from  June  1990  to 
December  1992  there  have  been  836,000  jobs  lost,  which  represents  7  percent  of  the 
total  California  employment  and  half  of  all  jobs  lost  nationwide.  About  73  percent 
of  the  state's  job  loss  took  place  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  and  San  Diego  counties 
while  14  percent  of  the  total  job  loss  took  place  in  the  Bay  Area.  This  was  a  smaller 
proportion  of  employment  loss  for  the  Bay  Area  than  it's  21  percent  share  of 
California  employment. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  has  fared  better  than  the  state  due  to  its 
economic  diversity  and  a  less  overbuilt  real  estate  market  than  Southern  California. 
The  main  industries  within  the  Bay  Area  region  include  business  and  financial 
services,  health  care,  information  and  electronics,  and  business  and  personal  travel.' 
Over  the  past  years,  high  technology  industries  and  health  services  have  grown  at  a 
relatively  fast  pace  while  banking,  financial,  real  estate,  and  construction  activities 
have  either  slowed  down  or  dechned.  ^ 

Although  Northern  California  has  performed  better  than  Southern 
California  during  the  recession,  San  Francisco  has  experienced  a  large  decline  of 
employment  which  is  proportionally  greater  than  the  Bay  Area  region  as  a  whole. 
From  1990  to  1992,  the  annual  average  employment  reported  by  the  Employment 
Development  Department  indicated  that  San  Francisco  lost  about  30,000  jobs  (5.2 
percent  of  the  total  employment)  while  regional  employment  declined  by  70,000 
jobs  (2.4  percent  of  total  employment).  Over  these  recent  years,  Office,  Retail,  and 
Industrial  employment  in  San  Francisco  declined  by  more  than  7  percent  each. 
Construction  activity,  both  in  terms  of  number  of  projects  and  value  of  construction 
declined  about  10  percent. 

Parallel  to  the  recent  decline  of  San  Francisco  economic  activity, 
Downtown  has  also  gone  through  a  severe  employment  decline  as  well  as  reductions 
of  retail  sales  and  construction.  From  1990  to  1993,  Downtown  has  reduced  its 
employment  base  by  14,000  jobs  or  4.9  percent.  Even  prior  to  the  period  of 
recession,  from  1985  to  1990,  Downtown  already  showed  a  decline  in  employment 
of  13,000  jobs  while  San  Francisco  showed  a  moderate  employment  growth  of 
17,000  jobs.  From  1980  to  1993,  Downtown  employment  declined  from  1 1.2  to  9.5 
percent  of  the  total  Bay  Area  employment,  and  from  54  to  52  percent  of  the  total 
employment  in  San  Francisco.  From  1985  to  1990,  there  was  a  reduction  of  8,000 
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Financial  jobs  in  Downtown  while  the  Bay  Area  increased  by  1 0,000. 

As  a  result  there  is  less  demand  for  office  space  in  Downtown, 
especially  for  financial  and  business  services.  Institutional  activities  such  as  health 
services,  which  are  some  of  the  few  growing  employment  sectors  in  San  Francisco, 
do  not  result  in  much  employment  growth  in  Downtown  since  most  of  this  activity  is 
located  outside  of  Downtown. 

The  Downtown  employment  decline  since  1985  contrasts  with  the  fast 
employment  and  office  space  growth  of  the  early  1980s.  From  1980  to  1985, 
Downtown  employment  grew  by  19,000  jobs  or  6.8  percent,  and  7  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  were  added  within  the  C-3  district.  Most  of  this  growth  took 
place  between  1983  and  1985. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  employment  decHne,  there  still  is  a  large 

Table  1 


DOWNTOWN  (1),  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  BAY  AREA  EMPLOYMENT 
1985-1993 

Total  Employment 

1985  1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Downtown 
San  Francisco 
Bay  Area 

303,776  290,900 
549,880  566,559 
2,714,900  3,018,000 

279,032 
551,262 
2,967,000 

277,406  276,797 
536,986  527,986(2) 
2,947,000  2,926,000(3) 

Employment  Distribution  as 

Percentage  of  Bay  Area 

1985  1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Downtown 

San  Francisco  (total) 

Bay  Area  (total) 

11.19  9.64 
20.25  18.80 
100.00  100.00 

9.40 
18.58 
100.00 

9.41 

18.22 
100.00 

9.46 
18.04 
100.00 

Employment  Distribution  as  Percentage  of  San  Francisco 

1985  1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Downtown 

Rest  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

55.24  51.20 
44.76  48.80 
100.00  100.00 

50.62 
49.38 
100.00 

51.66 
48.34 

100.00 

52.43 
47.57 
100.00 

Percentage  Change:  Annual  Average  and  Total 

1985-90*  1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1985-93** 

Downtown 
San  Francisco 
Bay  Area 

-0.86  -4.08 
0.60  -2.70 
2.14  -1.69 

-0.58 
-2.59 
-0.67 

-0.22 
-1.68 
-0.71 

-8.88 
-3.98 
7.78 

(1)  Study  Area  Boundaries 

(2)  Figure  from  Employment  Development  Department,  San  Francisco  Office 

(3)  Figure  from  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG) 

*  Annual  Average  Growtti  Rate 
"  Total  Growth  Rate 

Source:    Department  of  City  Planning 

Employment  Development  Department,  Sacramento  Office 
County  Business  Patterns 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
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concentration  of  economic  activities  and  employment  within  the  Downtown.  In 
1993,  San  Francisco  Downtown's  277,000  jobs  represented  9.4  percent  of  the  total 
employment  in  the  Bay  Area  of  2.9  million  and  about  52.4  percent  of  the  San 
Francisco  employment  (528,000).  This  is  a  high  employment  concentration  consid- 
ering that  Downtown  only  covers  1.7  square  miles  out  of  47  in  San  Francisco  and 
7,048  square  miles  of  the  total  Bay  Area.  Downtown  has  a  concentration  of  about 
164,000  employees  per  square  mile  while  the  city  has  an  average  of  II, 000  and  the 
region  an  average  of  415  employees  per  square  mile. 

San  Francisco  attracts  the  largest  number  of  commuters  from  other 
counties  in  the  region.  The  1990  Census  indicated  that  more  than  260,000  employ- 
ees commute  into  San  Francisco.  More  than  108,000  employees  or  19  percent  of  all 
employees  in  the  city  came  from  the  East  Bay;  87,000  or  15  percent  from  the  South 
Bay;  53,000  or  9  percent  from  the  North  Bay,  and  more  than  2  percent  from  outside 
of  the  Bay  Area.  The  Citywide  Travel  Behavior  Survey,  published  by  the  Planning 
Department  in  May  1993,  indicated  that  about  53  percent  of  all  employees  in  the 
greater  Downtown' commute  into  the  city  from  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  largest 
number  of  Downtown  commuters  come  from  the  East  Bay  which  represented  32 
percent  of  all  Downtown  workers,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  citywide 
percentage.  About  14  and  7  percent  of  all  employees  in  greater  Downtown  came 
from  the  South  Bay  and  North  Bay,  respectively,  almost  the  same  percentages  as 
citywide. 
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Dennitions  and  Formats 

Downtown  Boundaries 

The  area  of  study  is  defined  by  the  C-3  district  boundaries  (Map  1)  as 
of  1985  when  the  Plan  was  adopted.  On  the  northeast,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  and 
on  the  southwest  by  Gough  and  1 2th  Streets.  The  north  boundary  follows  approxi- 
mately Washington,  Grant,  Bush,  Taylor  Streets,  and  then  it  continues  west  including 
a  few  blocks  north  of  Market  Street  until  Gough  Street.  The  southeast  boundary  is 
mainly  defined  by  Folsom  Street  with  the  exception  of  the  Verba  Buena  Center  which 
is  under  the  Redevelopment  Agency  jurisdiction.  These  boundaries,  defined  in  1985, 
were  changed  in  1989-90  with  the  development  of  the  South  of  Market  Plan.  The 
difference  between  the  1985  and  the  current  C-3  boundaries  is  the  shift  of  the  area 
south  of  Mission  and  West  of  Fifth  Streets  to  the  South  of  Market  District. 

The  1985  C-3  boundaries  are  used  for  comparisons  with  the  Down- 
town Plan  and  the  current  C-3  boundaries  are  used  for  the  evaluation  of  existing 
conditions  and  policy  issues. 

For  historical  comparisons,  this  report  also  uses  the  Downtown  Study 
Area  determined  by  census  tracts  and  zipcodes,  the  two  smallest  units  used  for 
reporting  employment,  establishments,  wages,  and  population  on  a  regular  basis". 
These  extended  boundaries  cover  about  1,067  acres,  delimited  by  the  bay  on  the 
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northeast  side,  by  Folsom  Street  on  the  southeast,  by  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  11th 
Street  on  the  southwest,  and  by  Ellis  Street,  Leavenworth  Street,  Post  Street,  Powell 
Street,  California  Street,  and  Kearny  Street,  and  Pacific  Avenue  on  the  northwest.^ 
The  main  differences  between  the  C-3  district  and  the  Downtown  Study  Area 
boundaries  are  the  addition  of  portions  of  the  Civic  Center  and  the  Tenderloin 
between  Ellis  and  Grove  Streets  which  include  many  institutional,  residential,  and 
small  retail  activities.  There  are  also  a  few  blocks  of  Office  and  Retail  activities 
south  of  Folsom  Street  and  east  of  Fremont  Street  that  were  added  into  the  study 
area. 

When  land  use  and  employment  trends  are  described  in  more  detail, 
this  report  uses  subareas  within  Downtown  (Map  2):  the  Financial-Retail  Core, 
defined  by  Powell,  Battery,  and  Market  Streets;  and  four  other  subareas  to  the 
Northeast,  Northwest,  Southwest,  and  Southeast  of  the  Financial-Retail  Core. 

Land  Use  Activities 

The  Land  Use  Activity  classification  is  used  in  this  report  to  describe 
Downtown  economic  trends.  This  classification  system  was  developed  for  the 
Planning  Department's  Commerce  and  Industry  Inventory  series.  It  enables  the 
translation  of  economic  information  for  use  in  land  use  policy  development.  It 
matches  the  type  of  economic  activity  with  the  type  of  building  structure  and  the 
land  use  pattern.  This 
classification  allows 
evaluations  of  employment, 
estabhshments,  and 
transactions  within  their 
physical  environment. 

The  activities 
defined  within  this 
classification  are  Office, 
Retail,  Industrial,  Hotel, 
Cultural/Institutional.  Each 
of  these  activities  has  a 
defined  type  of  space  and  a  set  of  industry  groups.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report 
Retail  and  Hotel  activities  are  combined  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  visitor  sector. 

Office  activity  includes  mainly  professional  services  such  as  architec- 
ture, engineering,  real  estate,  computer  services,  research  and  development  activities 
and  government  administrative  functions.  There  are  two  types  of  space  considered: 
primary  offices  which  mainly  include  headquarters  and  large  firms  in  high  density 
buildings;  secondary  offices  which  include  small  professional  offices  and  services; 
including  walk-in  customer  banking  facilities. 

Retail  activity  includes  large  and  small  scale  sales  and  services  to 
walk-in  customers,  such  as  department  stores,  galleries,  and  eating  and  drinking 
establishments  (restaurants,  bars,  fast  food  service,  delicatessens,  etc.).  This 
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category  also  includes  neighborhood  services  and  shops  such  as  dry  cleaners,  auto 
repair  shops,  beauty  shops,  etc.  Activity  and  space  use  are  better  correlated  for 
Retail  activity  than  for  Office  activity. 

The  Industrial  category  covers  activities  related  to  processing  of  goods 
and  provision  of  citywide  infrastructure.  It  includes  manufacturing,  wholesale, 
construction,  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities.  Most  of  these 
activities  take  place  in  large  buildings  and  structures  that  can  house  machinery  and 
industrial  equipment.  However,  some  of  the  food  manufacturing  and  printing 
activities  are  located  in  small  shops  due  to  the  small  scale  of  production  and 
machinery  required. 

Hotel  activity  is  defined  as  a  separate  Land  Use  Activity  because  it  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  visitor  sector  and  constitutes  a  specific  type  of  land  use 
and  building  structure.  It  includes  any  type  of  lodging  such  as  hotel,  motel,  bed  and 
breakfast. 

Cultural/Institutional  activities  cover  the  social  spectrum  of  the 
economy  by  including  health  and  educational  services  as  well  as  entertainment  and 
artistic  activities.  This  category  covers  the  widest  variety  of  space  type  which  vary 
from  large  establishments  (hospitals,  schools,  museums,  etc.)  to  small  studios  or 
businesses  (nightclubs,  art  studios,  etc.). 


End  Notes 

1.  DRI/McGraw-Hill,  1992. 

2.  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  Commerce  and  Industry  Inventory,  1993. 

3.  The  greater  Downtown  area  covers  the  Northeast  quadrant  of  the  city  between 
San  Francisco  Bay,  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Townsend  Street. 

4.  The  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  requires  the  "collection  and  reporting 
of  data  from  selected  sources  that  are  gathered  on  a  regular  basis". 

5  .  These  boundaries  include  the  census  tracts  115.00,  116.00,  117.00,  123.00, 
124.00,  125.00,  176.98  and  178.00,  and  the  zip  code  94105. 
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DOWNTOWN 

DEVELOPMENT 

TRENDS 


This  section  provides  an  evaluation  of  the  current  office  space 
development  compared  with  the  development  expected  when  the  Downtown  Plan 
was  approved.  It  also  includes  an  assessment  of  business  and  employment  develop- 
ment trends  over  the  past  four  years. 

BUILDING  SPACE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN 
C-3  DISTRICT 

In  1986,  one  year  after  the  approval  of  the  Downtown  Plan,  Proposi- 
tion M  estabhshed  an  annual  limit  for  new  office  space.  This  limit  only  allows  the 
approval  of  475.000  square  feet  of  new  office  space  per  year  through  about  1998, 
and  950,000  square  feet  per  year  thereafter.  This  limit  applies  to  office  buildings 
equal  or  greater  than 
25,000  square  feet.  (See 
Proposition  M  in 
Appendix  HI)  While  the 
office  development  hmit 
constrained  the  amount  of 
office  space  approved  in 
the  late  1980s,  the  amount 
of  office  space  approved 
during  the  current  study 
period,  1990  to  1993,  was 
less  than  the  estabhshed 

limit.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  jobs  during  the  study  period  1990-1993  lead  to 
an  increase  in  vacancy  rates  and  lower  rents,  consequently  less  new  development 
was  proposed.  Only  1.2  million  square  feet  have  been  approved  between  1990  and 
1993,  compared  to  the  1.9  million  square  feet  that  was  allowed.  (See  Appendix  11, 
Table  3)  The  annual  rate  of  office  space  approved  during  the  late  1980s  was  much 
higher  than  the  rate  during  the  early  1990s;  it  decUned  from  2.50  to  0.45  million 
square  feet  of  new  space  per  year. 

Between  1990  and  1993,  the  amount  of  office  space  built  was  greater 
than  the  space  approved.  About  2  milUon  square  feet  of  office  space  (See  Appen- 
dix n.  Table  3)  was  built,  much  of  it  approved  for  construction  between  1985  and 
1989  when  around  5.5  million  square  feet  was  approved.  There  are  about  3  million 
square  feet  of  approved  office  space  not  completed.  For  most  of  these  buildings, 
construction  has  not  even  commenced. 

Since  1984,  the  overall  amount  of  building  development  in  the  C-3 
district  —including  office,  retail,  cultural,  instimtional,  parking,  residential,  and 
other-  was  much  less  than  the  development  projected  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
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Table  2 


San  Francisco  Downtown  C3-District 

New  Building  Space  -  All  Uses 

1984  -  1989  and  1990  -  1993 

1984  - 

1989-  -'^^^ 

Total 

Projects            5,529.105  1,442,112 
Approved 

6,971,217 

Projects            9,168.023  1,829.709 
Completed 

10,997,732 

•  Downtown  Plan  Monitoring  Report  1985 

■  1989 

Source:    Planning  Department 

Report  prepared  for  the  Downtown  Plan.  The  Downtown  Plan  estimated  about  15 
million  square  feet  of  new  development  by  1990,  while  the  actual  amount  of 
development  by  1990  was  approximately  9  million  square  feet  and  12  million  by 
1993. 

The  expected  Office  development  for  1990  was  not  yet  reached  by 
1993.  Out  of  the  9.8  million  square  feet  of  projected  Office  space  by  1990,  only  8.5 
million  were  built  by  1993.  New  Hotel  space  by  1993  represented  2.8  million 
square  feet  almost  the  same  amount  estimated  for  1990.  This  development  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  28  percent  of  Hotel  space  between  1982  and  1993.  By  1993, 
Retail,  Residential,  Cultural  and  Institutional  development  were  also  below  the 
targeted  development  for  1990.  The  amount  of  Residential  development  was  the 
third  largest  category  in  terms  of  absolute  growth  since  1982.  An  increase  of 
400,000  square  feet  of  Residential  space,  predominantly  condominiums,  represented 
a  20  percent  increase.  However,  this  level  of  growth  was  much  less  than  the 
expected  1  million  square  feet. 

Since  1984,  demolitions  and  earthquake  damaged  buildings  accounted 
for  less  than  one  million  square  feet  of  space  removed  from  the  market.  From  1990 
to  1993  there  were  382,000  square  feet  demolished  or  in  the  process  of  being 
demolished. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  largest  buildings  completed  within  the  C- 
3  district  were  600  California  with  400,000  square  feet  and  343  Sansome  with 
3 15,000  square  feet.  Both,  located  north  of  Market  Street,  are  primarily  Office 
buildings.  Hills  Brothers  Plaza  at  345  Spear  was  another  large  project  built  during 
this  period  but  located  half  a  block  south  of  the  C-3  boundary.  This  is  a  580,000 
square  feet  mixed  use  project  which  includes  Office,  Retail,  and  Residential 
(Appendix  2  lists  all  approved  and  completed  projects  1990-1993). 

Table  3 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  C-3  DISTRICT*  LAND  USE 
Lot  Area  and  Building  Square  Footage 

In  thousands  of  square  feet 
1982  and  1993 


Lot  Area 

Building  Square  Footage 

Growth  of  BIdg.  Sq.  Ft. 

LAND  USE 

1993 

1982 

1993 

1982  to  1993 

Absolute 

Percent 

Retail 

2,149 

9,058 

9,023 

(35) 

Cultural  &  Institutional 

1,613 

3,585 

3,945 

360 

10% 

Industrial 

1,104 

2,229 

2,037 

(192) 

-9% 

Office 

6,730 

60,957 

69.420 

8,463 

0.14 

Mixed  Non-Res.  &  Misc. 

124 

(124) 

Open  Space 

59 

Parl<ing  Garage 

589 

2,930 

3,030 

100 

3% 

Parl<ing  Lot 

1,331 

Vacant 

579 

Residential  &  Mixed  Res. 

474 

1,964 

2,368 

404 

21% 

Hotel 

1,392 

9,665 

12,446 

2,781 

29% 

TOTAL 

16,020 

90,512 

102,269 

11,757 

13% 

*  C-3  District  Boundaries  as  defined  In  1990 
Source;  Department  of  City  Planning 
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Graph  5 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  C-3  DISTRICT 
1993  building  square  footage 


Hotel  (12.2% 


Residential  (2.3% 
Pking  Garage  (3.0% 


uKur.  &  Inst.  (3.9%) 
Industrial  (2.0%) 


Graph  6 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN:  C-3  DISTRICT 
1981  building  square  footage 


Hotel  (10.7%)- 


Residential  (2.2°/ 
Pking  Garage  (3.2%) 


Retail  (10.0%) 

ultur.  &  Inst.  (4.0%) 
Industrial  (2.5%) 


Office  (67.3% 


Land  Use  and  Building  Space  Characteristics 

Since  the  early  1980s,  the  land  use  pattern  in  Downtown  San  Francisco 
has  remained  almost  constant.  High  rise  office  buildings  combined  with  smaller 
amounts  of  Hotel  and  Retail  space  continue  to  predominate.  New  development  has 
resulted  in  small  increases  of  land  used  for  Office  and  Hotel  activities.  Cultural, 
Institutional,  Entertainment,  and  Residential  activities  have  also  shown  some  small 
land  expansion  over  the  past  years  while  Industrial  activities  have  been  reduced.  The 
current  Downtown  C-3  district  parcels  cover  an  area  of  about  1 6  million  square  feet. 
About  42  percent  of  this  total  land  is  used  for  Office  activities,  17  percent  for  Retail, 
17  percent  for  Industrial,  10  percent  for  Hotels,  10  percent  for  Cultural  and  Institu- 
tional, 3  percent  for  Residential,  and  about  10  percent  for  parking  lots  and  vacant 
space. 

By  1993,  the  total  building  space  in  the  Downtown  C-3  district 
represented  about  102  million  square  feet.  There  were  about  500  large  buildings 
with  more  than  20,000  square  feet  each.  Office  activities  represented  more  than  69 
million  square  feet  of  the  building  space  or  68  percent  of  the  total.  Hotel  and  Retail 
accounted  for  the  next  largest  activities  in  Downtown  with  12  and  9  million  square 
feet,  respectively.  Cultural  and  Institutional  uses  together  represented  almost  4 
miUion  square  feet.  Parking  represented  3  milhon  square  feet.  Industrial  and 
Residential  activities  covered  more  than  2  million  square  feet  each. 

The  Downtown  area  includes  a  variety  of  land  use  patterns  and 
building  densities,  so  there  are  diverse  types  of  space  available.  Buildings  northeast 
of  Fourth  and  Powell  Streets  are  predominantly  used  for  Office  activities.  More  than 
70  percent  of  the  total  building  space  in  this  area  was  used  for  Office  activities  in 
1993.  The  Financial-Retail  Core,  between  Montgomery,  Powell,  California  and 
Market,  is  characterized  by  a  large  concentration  of  Retail  space;  it  represents  14 
percent  of  the  total  building  space.  The  southern  portion  of  Downtown  presents  a 
more  diverse  set  of  activities  than  the  rest  of  Downtown.  Office  space  in  this  area 
occupies  less  than  30  percent  of  all  building  space  and  Hotel,  Industrial,  and 
Residential  space  represent  larger  proportions  of  space  than  elsewhere  in  Downtown 
categories.  Hotel  buildings  are  distributed  throughout  Downtown;  they  represent  8 
to  3 1  percent  of  all  building  space  in  the  different  areas  of  Downtown. 

Downtown  has  remained  as  a  central  location  for  development  with  a 
high  concentration  of  building  space  in  the  northern  side  of  the  C-3  district.  The 
Downtown  Plan  states  that  "land  use  controls  should  continue  to  encourage  growth 
in  a  way  that  enhances  the  concentration  of  the  Downtown  office  district".  The 
highest  building  densities  are  found  between  Kearny  and  Davis  Streets,  north  of 
Market  Street.  These  densities  range  between  14  and  30  square  feet  of  building 
space  per  each  square  foot  of  land  (floor  area  ratio).  The  second  highest  densities  are 
located  between  Clay,  Kearny,  Second,  and  Mission  Streets.  The  regional  Retail  core 
around  Powell  Street  shows  the  third  highest  density.  The  lowest  density  is  found 
around  Civic  Center  and  along  Howard  Street;  areas  that  could  offer  future  opportu- 
nities for  growth. 
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Map  3 


Map  4 


The  overall  building  density  is  mainly  determined  by  Office  buildings, 
the  largest  land  use.  The  highest  Office  densities  are  located  near  the  intersections 
of  Montgomery  and  Market  Streets,  Fremont  and  Market  Streets,  and  Kearny  and 
California  Streets  (Map  3).  These  densities  range  from  14  to  22  square  feet  of  office 
space  per  each  square  foot  of  land  (floor  area  ratio).  The  highest  average  density  of 
Retail  space  per  block  (2  to  8  floor  area  ratio)  is  found  between  Kearny  and  Powell, 
north  of  Market  Street;  and  between  Fourth  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  of  Market 
Street  (Map  4).  The  highest  density  per  block  of  Hotel  space  (6  to  13  floor  area 
ratio)  is  found  west  of  the  Retail  core,  between  Stockton  and  Taylor,  north  of  Market 
Street. 
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Table  4  

SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
BUILDING  VACANCY  RATES 
(in  percent) 
1993 


Building  class 
A  B 

C 

Average 

Subarea 

Northeast 

10.9 

8.1 

11.5 

9.8 

Financial 

13.2 

14.5 

13.6 

13.7 

Southeast 

8.6 

16  9 

14.9 

13.4 

Northwest 

6.5 

7.7 

15.5 

11.3 

Southwest 

9.2 

13.1 

10.2 

Note:  SUiareas  based  on  zipcode  boindaries 


Sources:         Planning  Department 
lliff  Thorn 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
Vacancy  rate  by  subarea,  1993 
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Vacancy  and  Rental  Rates 

Between  1982  and  1993,  vacancy  rates  have  significantly  increased 
from  1-2  percent  to  about  10-13  percent.  Vacancies  increased  during  the  1980s,  and 
then  went  through  a  small  decline  over  the  past  four  years.  From  1989  to  1992,  rates 
have  declined  from  14  to  10  percent.-  However,  this  decline  was  partly  caused  by 
the  removal  of  earthquake  damaged  buildings  from  the  market  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  space  per  employee.  Between  1981  and  1992,  the  average  office  density 
within  Downtown  changed  from  265  to  380  square  feet  per  employee^.  Many  large 
Downtown  businesses  have  reduced  their  employment  size  but  kept  the  same  office 
space  over  the  past  years. 

A  trend  that  may  result  in  the  reduction  of  office  space  per  employee 
is  the  increasing  use  of  telecommunications.  A  few  businesses  in  Downtown  are 
already  using  the  "HoteUing"  system:  sharing  of  the  same  office  space  by  more  than 
one  employee  or  business,  using  the  office  on  different  schedules.**  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  discussion  about  this  subject  with  no  measurable  changes  until  now. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  we  will  see  some  changes  in  the  way  companies  allocate 
space  to  workers  in  the  near  future.  This  could  result  in  a  slower  absorption  of 
office  space  per  year. 

The  Northeast  area  has  the  lowest  vacancy  rate  within  Downtown  of 
less  than  10  percent.  The  Southeast  area  shows  vacancy  rates  higher  than  13 
percent,  mainly  due  to  new  buildings  not  completely  occupied.  The  regional  retail 
center,  around  Powell  Street,  presents  the  highest  vacancy  rates  among  all  areas, 
greater  than  16  percent  for  all  building  types.  New  buildings  are  attracting  tenants 
from  older  buildings,  leaving  the  latter  with  greater  vacancies  in  almost  all  subareas. 
Some  of  the  highest  vacancy  rates  are  found  along  Post  and  Kearny  Streets.  Califor- 
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Table  5 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
RENTAL  RATE 
($  per  sq.  ft.), 
1993 


Building  class 

A 

B 

C 

Average 

Subarea 

Northeast 

25.58 

18.61 

15.87 

24.74 

Financial 

23.24 

18.26 

15.74 

20.90 

Southeast 

24.64 

17.16 

13.73 

22.82 

Northwest 

19.56 

17.66 

13.20 

16.48 

Southwest 

20.39 

16.17 

12.28 

16.28 

Note:  Subareas  based  on  zipcode  boundaries 


Sources:     Department  of  City  Planning 
lliff  Thorn 


nia.  Market,  Second,  and  Howard  Streets  also  show  relatively  high  vacancy  rates. 
Until  the  Financial-Retail  Core  vacant  space  is  absorbed  and  vacancy  rates  are 
reduced,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Downtown  will  experience  an  increase  in  office 
development. 

The  decline  of  rental  rates  is  a  related  factor  discouraging  new 
development  in  Downtown.  Between  1989  and  1993,  average  rental  rates  in 
Downtown  have  declined  from  $26  to  $20  per  square  foot.  By  1993,  average  rental 
rates  in  Downtown  ranged  from  $16  to  $25  per  square  foot.  The  highest  rents  were 
found  in  the  Northeast  area  of  Downtown.  The  average  rent  for  Class  A'  buildings 
within  these  subareas  was  $25.60  per  square  foot.  Class  B  buildings  showed  an 
average  rent  of  $18.60  per  square  foot  and  Class  C  buildings  $15.90.  The  Southeast 
area  showed  the  next  highest  average  rental  rates  of  $22.80  per  square  foot.  Class  A 
buildings  in  the  Southeast  area  showed  higher  rates  than  in  the  Financial-Retail 
Core,  while  Class  B  and  C  buildings  were  more  expensive  in  the  Financial-Retail 
Core.  The  highest  rates  were  found  along  California  and  Montgomery  Streets  as 
well  as  on  Market  Street,  north  of  New  Montgomery.  Lower  rental  rates  were  found 
on  the  west  side  of  Downtown,  around  Civic  Center  and  south  of  Market  Street, 
which  averaged  $16  per  square  foot  for  all  buildings  and  $20  for  Class  A  buildings 
(See  Map  5). 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
Rental  rate  by  subarea,  1993 
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Table  6 


San  Francisco  Downtown  C3-District 
New  Building  Space 
1990-  1993 

(in  square  feet) 


Approved 
Use 


S.West 


S.East  Financial 


Office 

Cultural 

Residential 


805,609 
200,000 


395.503 


41.000 


Total 


Completed 


Use 


S.West 


S.East 


Office 
Retail 
Cultural 
Residential 


161,810 
12,475 
436,000 
5,035 


Financial 

1,187,553 


19,584 


Total 


615,320 


Total 


1,201,112 
200,000 
41,000 


41,000     1,005,609       395,503  1,442,112 


Total 


1,349,363 
32,059 
436,000 
7,252  12,287 


22,454     1,194,805  1,829,709 


Sources:      Planning  Department 

Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
Office  of  the  Assessor 
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Recent  Office 
Development  Trends 

Although  con- 
struction activity  is  going 
through  a  very  slow  recovery  and 
remains  well  below  the  levels  of 
construction  of  the  1980s,  there 
could  be  an  increase  in  space 
demand,  based  on  an  increase  in 
employment  as  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  Area  recover  from 
the  recession.  Another  factor 
which  could  lead  to  increased 
demand  for  Downtown  space  is 
the  equahzation  of  rents  between 
Downtown  and  the  suburbs. 
While  rental  rates  in  San 
Francisco  have  dechned  from  as 
high  as  $38  average  per  square 
foot  to  less  than  $25,  office  rental  rates  in  some  suburban  areas  have  increased. 
Current  rental  rates  in  Walnut  Creek  and  Oakland  can  be  over  $27  per  square  foot. 

Downtown  San  Francisco  is  reversing  the  historical  pattern  of 
concentrated  development  north  of  Market  Street.  The  increasing  office  develop- 
ment in  the  Southeast  area  of  Downtown,  a  less  established  area,  has  provided  lower 
rental  rates  than  the  Financial-Retail  Core  and  has  attracted  small  businesses.  Over 
the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the  Southeast  area  has  experienced  a  constant 
growth  of  office  employment  and  space  while  the  rest  of  the  C-3  district  declined  or 
remained  constant.  Current  trends  indicate  that  the  Southeast  area  could  show 
greater  development  than  the  rest  of  Downtown.  Densities  in  the  Southeast  area  are 
lower  and  there  is  more  vacant  land  than  in  the  Financial-Retail  Core. 

The  Downtown  Plan  proposed  to  expand  major  office  development  in 
this  area,  centered  on  the  Transbay  Terminal.  During  the  1990s,  most  of  the  office 
space  approved  (1.6  million  square  feet,  see  Table  6)  for  the  Downtown  C-3  District 
was  located  in  the  Southeast  area,  along  Howard  and  Second  Streets.  About  1.2 
million  square  feet  of  office  space  have  been  approved  in  four  office  buildings,  two 
along  each  of  those  streets.  A  375,000  square  foot  building,  at  Second  and  Mission 
Streets,  has  been  proposed.  Another  large  structure  sponsored  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  has  been  proposed  for  the  comer  of  Mission  and  3rd  Streets  which 
would  add  450,000  square  feet  (and  would  not  require  City  Planning  Commission 
approval).  Between  1990  and  1993,  the  proposed  and  approved  development  for 
the  Financial-Retail  Core  and  the  Northeast  areas  accounted  for  0.4  million  square 
feet  or  20  percent  of  the  total  building  space  approved  for  Downtown  (See  Appen- 
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dix  2,  Table  1  for  a  detailed  description  of  projects,  Table  6  for  a  summary  of  new 
building  space  by  subareas  and  Map  6  and  7.) . 

The  recent  completion  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  is  contributing  to 
the  convention  and  retail  activities  of  the  Southeast  area,  as  well  as  attracting 
additional  businesses.  The  removal  of  the  Terminal  Separator  Structure  and  the 
Mid-Embarcadero  freeway  have  provided  vacant  parcels  which  have  been  evaluated 
for  transportation  and  development  opportunities  in  the  Mid-Embarcadero  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  Transit  Terminal  Study  prepared  by  the  Planning  Department 
in  1993.  These  recently  vacated  sites  in  addition  to  the  high  rental  rates  for  new 
buildings  are  also  contributing  to  greater  development  potential  in  the  Southeast 
area  of  Downtown. 
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Although  the  Southeast  area  has  grown  faster  and  employment  north 
of  Market  Street  has  declined,  the  density  of  building  space  and  employment  in  the 
Financial-Retail  Core,  between  Market,  Kearny,  and  Washington  Streets,  remains, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  highest  in  Downtown.  The  number  of  jobs  per  square 
mile  in  the  Financial-Retail  Core  averages  more  than  384,000;  234,000  in  the 
Southeast  area,  and  less  than  100,000  in  the  rest  of  Downtown.  This  high  employ- 
ment density  of  the  Financial  Core  will  increase  even  more  as  the  existing  vacant 
space  is  absorbed. 


Graph  9 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  BUSINESS  TRENDS 

The  Downtown  Plan  policies  are  intended  to  reinforce  Downtown  San 
Francisco's  position  as  a  prime  location  for  office  activities  and  specialized  retail 
trade.  However,  employment  trends  since  the  mid  1980s  have  not  contributed  to 
these  objectives.  Contrary  to  what  was  expected,  there  was  a  great  contrast  between 
the  fast  pace  of  growth  of  the  early  1980s  and  the  employment  decline  of  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s.  Between  1980  and  1985,  the  Downtown  study  area 
employment  increased  by  almost  20,000  jobs,  from  284,600  to  303,800.  (Most 
growth  took  place  between  1983  and  1985).  Since  1985,  employment  has  con- 
stantly dechned,  losing  almost  27,000  jobs  by  1993.  From  1985  to  1990,  employ- 
ment declined  by  almost  13,000  jobs.  The  largest  loss  of  employment  took  place 
between  1990  and  1991,  when  employment  went  from  290,900  to  279,000. 
Between  1991  and  1993,  Downtown  lost  only  2,200  jobs  or  less  than  1  percent,  a 
smaller  proportional  decline  than  the  city  or  the  Bay  Area  (Graph  9).  This  lower 
decline  represents  a  faster  recovery  of  the  study  area  from  the  recession  than  many 
other  areas  in  the  region.  For  the  next  few  years,  San  Francisco's  Downtown  could 
be  in  a  position  to  lead  the  economic  recovery  of  the  city  and  even  the  region  given 
its  diversity  of  economic  activities,  available  office  space  and  infrastructure,  and 
skill  level  of  the  labor  force. 

During  1993,  businesses  in  Downtown  generated  approximately  $22 
billion  in  gross  receipts.  This  represented  more  than  70  percent  of  all  business  gross 
receipts  citywide.*"  About  $18.5  billion  were  generated  by  businesses  located 
northeast  of  Third  and  Powell  Streets.  Within  this  area,  the  annual  average  gross 
receipts  per  business  was  $1.5  million  while  the  average  per  business  citywide  was 
around  $600,000. 

During  the  early  1990s,  employment  in  Downtown  was  characterized 
by  higher  wages  than  citywide.  In  1993,  the  citywide  average  wage  was  $35,200 
and  the  median  was  $33,100.  Average  wages  in  Downtown  were  1 1  percent  higher 
than  the  average  citywide  wage.  The  1993  average  annual  wage  in  Downtown  was 
$39,500;  almost  the  average  forecast  in  the  Downtown  Plan  of  $40,000  (current 
1993  dollars).  The  median  was  $39,700  within  a  large  range  of  salaries  that  went 
from  $17,000  for  personal  services  to  $105,000  for  accounting  and  research  and 
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development.  The  Downtown  average  wage  was  influenced  by  high  Office  wages 
and  high  paid  jobs  located  in  the  Northeast  area  and  Financial-Retail  Core.  (See 
Appendix  11.) 

Recent  employment  indicators  show  that  corporate  businesses  in  San 
Francisco  continue  to  reduce  their  employment  size  as  a  strategy  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  productivity.  These  businesses  are  contracting  out  some  of  the  service 
functions  that  used  to  be  performed  by  employees.  This  trend  is  paralleled  by  the 
increasing  number  of  small  new  businesses  which  provide  specialized  services  for 
large  establishments.  They  choose  San  Francisco  for  its  diversity,  concentration  of 
activities  and  proximity  to  customers.  The  reduction  of  large  businesses'  employ- 
ment has  resulted  in  high  vacancies  within  large  buildings.  This  vacant  space  has 
been  partially  occupied  by  the  increasing  number  of  small  businesses. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  Downtown  area  has  experienced  great 
changes  in  its  employment  distribution  that  are  reflected  in  its  land  use  and  office 
development  patterns.  The  Financial  core,  occupied  by  high  rise  office  buildings, 
has  constituted  one  of  the  most  dense  areas  in  the  city.  In  1993,  there  were  69,100 
employees  within  111  acres.  However,  since  1980,  employment  in  this  subarea  has 
declined  by  17,600  jobs.  This  loss  of  jobs  and  the  increase  of  building  space 
caused  an  increase  of  vacancy  rates  from  less  than  1  percent  in  1982  up  to  an 
average  of  13  percent  in  1993.  At  the  same  time,  employment  density  was  reduced 
(from  270  to  380  square  feet  per  employee)  and  rental  rates  declined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Southeast  area,  occupied  by  high  rise  buildings  combined  with  lower 
mixed  use  buildings,  experienced  an  increase  in  employment  even  during  the  current 
recession.  Between  1990  and  1993,  employment  in  this  area  increased  by  2,300 
jobs. 

Office  Activity 

Until  1989,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  had  shown  a  constant  increase  of 
Office  employment  for  the  previous  fourteen  years  with  the  exception  of  1987  when 
there  was  a  small  decline  of  0.3  percent.  This  employment  growth  was  primarily 
based  on  business  services  and  secondarily  on  legal  services  and  real  estate.  Since 
1989,  there  has  been  a  decline  of  more  than  15,000  Office  jobs  city  wide.  Business 
services,  finance,  legal  services  showed  large  employment  declines  while  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  agriculture  remained  steady. 

In  1976,  employment  in  the  financial  sector  was  larger  than  business 
services.  By  the  early  1990s,  this  relation  was  reversed  with  the  increasing  diversifi- 
cation of  Office  activities  in  San  Francisco  and  business  services  became  the  largest 
employment  group  among  Office  activities.  In  1992,  Business  services  represented 
almost  80,000  of  the  total  173,000  Office  city  wide  jobs.  The  second  largest  Office 
employment  group  was  finance  which  has  been  declining  since  1986  by  almost 
15,000  jobs  to  40,000  jobs  in  1992.  City  wide,  the  largest  industry  groups  under 
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Graph  11 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
Employment  by  Land  Use,  1980  to  1993 
(all  activities  except  office) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
Employment  by  Land  Use,  1980  to  1993 
(office  activity  only) 


business  services  included  personnel  supply,  services  to  buildings,  computer  and 
data  processing  as  well  as  engineering,  architectural,  and  accounting  services. 
Depository  institutions;  engineering,  architecture,  and  management;  and  legal 
services  were  also  among  the  largest  industries  with  more  than  20,000  employees 
each. 

In  1993,  the  Office  activity  in  Downtown  accounted  for  about 
147,000  jobs  and  more  than  8,000  establishments.  This  employment  figure 
represented  80  percent 
of  all  Office  jobs  in  San 
Francisco  and  about  50 
percent  of  all  jobs  in 
Downtown.  The 
number  of  Downtown 
Office  establishments 
represented  50  percent 
of  all  Office  establish- 
ments in  the  city  and 
almost  50  percent  of  all 
establishments  in 
Downtown. 

Office  jobs  are  concentrated  in  the  Financial-Retail  Core  and  the 
Northeast  area  of  Downtown,  occupying  most  of  the  space  in  high  rise  buildings. 
During  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Downtown 
Office  jobs  were  located  in  the  Financial-Retail  Core  and  the  Northeast  area.  This 
concentration  was  even  greater  during  the  early  1980s,  when  these  two  areas 
concentrated  60  percent  of  all  Office  jobs.  While  the  concentration  in  the  traditional 
Financial-Retail  Core  declined,  the  share  of  Office  jobs  increased  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest  areas,  south  of  Market  Street  from  20  percent  in  the  early  1980s  to 
more  than  30  percent  in  1990s.  This  increase  was  related  to  the  growth  of  Business 
service  activities  and  small  business  which  are  likely  to  be  located  in  these  areas. 
By  1993,  the  Southeast  area,  which  provided  lower  rental  rates  and  a  larger  variety 
of  building  types  than  the  Financial-Retail  Core,  represented  more  than  40  percent 
of  all  Office  jobs  in  Downtown. 

Office  wages  represent  the  largest  volume  of  payroll  as  well  as  the 
highest  annual  average  wage  per  worker  among  all  Land  Use  categories.  During 
1992-1993,  the  average  wage  per  Downtown  office  worker  was  $48,800  while  the 
median  was  $54,000.  This  difference  illustrates  the  large  disparities  among  Office 
industry  groups  within  Downtown.  Accounting,  research  and  development,  mining, 
and  finance  industries  showed  the  highest  average  wages.  They  ranged  from 
$57,000  to  $105,000.  These  high  wages  contrasted  with  business  services  wages 
(the  largest  employment  group).  They  showed  had  an  average  wage  of  $29,700. 
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Industrial  Activities 

About  one  third  of  Industrial  jobs  in  the  city  are  located  in  the 
Downtown  Study  Area,  of  which  more  than  half  are  located  south  of  Market  Street. 
They  include  manufacturing,  wholesale,  transportation,  communications,  pubHc 
utilities,  and  construction.  Between  1980  and  1993,  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  decline  of  Industrial  jobs  citywide  and  in  the  Downtown  area.  Industrial 
jobs  in  the  Downtown  Study  Area  declined  from  62,000  to  40,000.  Most  of  the 
decline  was  based  on  a  reduction  of  miscellaneous  manufacturing,  transportation, 
communication,  and  utilities  jobs.  In  1981,  transportation  and  public  utihties 
employment  represented  42  percent  of  all  Industrial  jobs  in  Downtown.  By  1990, 
this  percentage  declined  to  23  percent.  The  loss  of  Industrial  jobs  was  continuous 
through  the  current  recession,  with  the  exception  of  1991-92  when  there  was  an 
increase  of  3,700  jobs.  Since  1990,  Pacific  Bell,  one  of  the  largest  communications 
employers,  has  reduced  its  work  force  by  9,500  jobs. 

The  largest  Downtown  industry  groups  such  as  apparel  manufacturing, 
construction,  printing  and  publishing,  and  electronic  manufacturing,  increased 
during  the  early  1980s  and  declined  during  the  late  1980s.  During  the  overall  period 
(1980-1990),  apparel  and  construction  showed  no  growth,  printing  and  publishing 
increased  by  14  percent,  and  electronic  manufacturing  increased  by  32  percent. 
Wholesale  jobs  declined  citywide,  while  in  Downtown  these  jobs  increased  by 
around  5,000  or  37  percent. 

A  large  segment  of  the  remaining  Industrial  jobs  take  place  in  an 
"office"  type  of  space,  especially  printing  and  publishing,  and  communications. 
About  70  percent  of  these  jobs  were  in  buildings  located  south  of  Market  Street. 
During  the  early  1980s,  the  Financial-Retail  Core  represented  16  percent  of  all 
Industrial  jobs,  a  share  that  declined  to  10  percent  in  the  early  1990s. 

Among  all  land  use  activities,  Industrial  activity  is  the  only  one  that 
has  shown  a  decline  in  the  number  of  establishments  over  the  past  three  years. 
Industrial  establishments  were  the  exception  to  the  downsizing  trend  that  most  San 
Francisco  businesses  have  been  experiencing.  They  showed  a  small  increase  in  the 
average  employment  size  per  business. 

In  1992,  the  total  volume  of  wages  and  salaries  for  Industrial  jobs 
ranked  second  highest  after  Office  jobs.  The  annual  average  wage  per  worker,  of 
approximately  $41,800,  is  also  the  second  highest  after  Office.  Industrial  wages 
present  less  disparities  among  different  industry  groups  than  Office  wages. 

Current  trends  indicate  that  traditional  Industrial  activities  will  not 
increase  in  Downtown.  San  Francisco  and  Downtown  have  been  attractive  to  the 
development  of  new  industries  at  their  early  stage  but  as  these  industries  establish- 
ments expand  their  employment  base  and  space  needs  they  have  moved  out  of  the 
City  because  of  increasing  costs. 
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Non-traditional  Industrial  activities,  such  as  electronic  manufacturing 
or  biotechnology,  may  require  office  space  but  at  lower  rates  than  offered  in 
Downtown.  They  may  be  partially  accommodated  in  back  office  space  in  areas 
around  Downtown  such  as  Mission  Bay.  Communications  could  be  the  only  type  of 
industry  that  will  locate  some  new  employment  in  Downtown  if  related  to  new 
technologies.  Printing  and  publishing  will  probably  remain  at  the  same  size. 


Cultural  and  Institutional  Activities 

Since  1981,  Cultural  and  Institutional  employment  has  shown  almost 
no  growth  in  Downtown.  Cultural/Institutional  activities  include  health  services, 
educational  services,  social  services,  museums,  membership  organizations,  amuse- 
ments and  recreation,  and  motion  pictures.  In  1993,  there  were  about  28,000  jobs  in 
Downtown  within  this  category.  While  Downtown  remained  steady,  the  city  has 
shown  a  continuous  increase  of  jobs  in  this  category  from  58,000  in  1980  to  76,000 
in  1990^ 


Most  of  the  Downtown  Cultural  and  Institutional  jobs  are  located 
outside  of  the  Financial  Core  and  high  rise  buildings.  During  the  early  1990s,  about 
three  quarters  of  this  category's  employment  within  Downtown  was  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  Downtown.  The  largest  industries  within  this  land  use  category 
have  been  health  services  and  membership  organizations  (business,  professional, 
labor,  political  organizations,  etc.)  which  represented  24  and  23  percent  of  all 
Cultural  and  Institutional  employment  in  Downtown  in  1991.  Health  services  in 
Downtown  include  a  large  number  of  doctor's  and  dentist's  offices.  Membership 
organizations  in  Downtown  are  characterized  by  a  large  proportion  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  Educational  and  social  services  were  the  second  largest  employment 
groups  representing  18  and  16  percent  of  this  employment  category. 
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Between  1981  and  1990,  few  industry  groups  within  the  Cultural  and 
Institutional  category  displayed  employment  growth  in  Downtown.  Amusement  and 
recreation  services  (physical  fitness  facilities,  sports  and  recreation  clubs,  commer- 
cial sports,  etc.)  have  shown  the  largest  employment  increase  of  more  than  37 
percent.  Health  services  showed  the  second  largest  rate  of  growth  of  about  36 
percent.  Museums,  membership  organizations,  film  production,  and  theater 
employment  have  declined. 

Cultural  and  Institutional  employment  could  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  and  the  expansion  of  Moscone 
Center  and  the  attraction  of  new  art  related  activities  into  the  area.  The  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  and  the  Mexican  Museum,  which  are  being  developed  around  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center,  will  further  contribute  to  the  Cultural  and  tourist  activities  of 
Downtown. 


Retail  and  Visitor  Activities 

Retail  activities  include  retail  stores  (department  stores,  food  stores, 
apparel  and  accessory  stores),  restaurants  and  bars,  personal  services,  auto  repair  and 
services,  automobile  parking,  and  miscellaneous  repair  services.  Visitor  activities 
can  be  partially  accounted  by  business  activities  and  employment  reported  by  bed 
and  breakfast,  motels,  and  hotels.  Retail  and  Hotel  activities  combined  can  provide 
an  overview  of  the  visitor  sector. 

Retail  sales,  establishments,  and  employment 

Between  1990  and  1993,  Retail  activities  in  San  Francisco  showed  a 
decline  of  jobs  and  transactions.  City  wide,  the  amount  of  taxable  sales  declined  by 
more  than  250  million  current  dollars  to  5  billion.  This  decHne  is  even  more 
dramatic  when  calculated  in  1992  constant  dollars  which  becomes  more  than  700 
million  dollars  or  about  10  percent. 

Among  all  stores,  the  largest  volume  of  sales  transactions  came  from 
restaurants  and  miscellaneous  stores.  They  represent  22  and  24  percent  of  all 
transactions  citywide,  respectively.  Apparel  stores  and  general  merchandise,  which 
are  concentrated  in  Downtown,  also  shared  a  large  percentage  of  total  transactions  of 
about  1 1  percent  each.  Apparel  stores,  general  merchandise,  and  auto  dealers  and 
service  stations  had  the  largest  average  taxable  sale  per  store.  On  the  other  end,  food 
stores  and  restaurants  had  the  smallest  volume  of  taxable  retail  sales  ranging  from 
255,000  to  350,000  dollars  per  store  annually. 

During  this  period  of  recession,  while  the  volume  of  transactions 
declined  the  number  of  stores  increased  by  almost  2,000,  to  12,700  in  1992.  This 
trend  of  increasing  number  of  smaller  establishments  has  been  taking  place  in  almost 
all  industries  within  the  city.  Retail  stores  represent  about  one  third  of  all  establish- 
ments in  the  city. 
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Within  the  Downtown  Study  Area,  Retail  employment  increased 
between  1980  and  1985  by  10,400  jobs.  Since  1985,  the  number  of  retail  jobs  have 
declined  by  8,700.  Most  of  this  decline  took  place  during  the  1990s.  From  1990  to 
1993,  about  6,800  jobs  were  lost.  Retail  employment  as  a  share  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  the  Downtown  Study  Area  has  also  decHned  from  12.7  percent  in  1985  to 
10.8  percent  in  1993. 

In  1992,  the  average  Retail  salary  within  the  Downtown  Study  Area 
was  $22,400.  This  was  the  lowest  average  salary  among  all  land  use  activities. 
Among  Retail  activities,  repair  services  with  an  annual  average  wage  of  $26,500  per 
worker  represented  the  highest  paid  job  and  personal  services  the  lowest,  with  an 
average  wage  of  $17,100. 

During  1993,  Retail  gross  receipts  from  establishments  within  the 
Downtown  Study  Area  accounted  for  $2.3  billion,  which  represented  almost  50 
percent  of  the  total  city  wide  Retail  revenues.  This  also  represented  the  third  largest 
volume  of  gross  receipts  in  Downtown  after  Office  and  Industrial  activities. 

Hotel  and  convention  activities 

City  wide.  Hotel  jobs  have  shown  a  constant  increase  since  1981. 
From  1980  to  1985,  they  increased  by  1,800;  from  1985  to  1989  about  2,000;  and 
from  1989  to  1993  more  than  1,000.  By  1992,  San  Francisco  Hotels  supplied 
18,200  jobs.  The  number  of  Hotels  has  also  increased,  from  274  in  1981  to  332  in 
1990. 

In  1992,  the  estimated  volume  of  visitor  activity  in  San  Francisco  was 
13  million  people. 8  This  figure  included  visitors  staying  in  San  Francisco  (Hotels  or 
others),  visitors  staying  elsewhere  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  Bay  Area  Residents  visiting 
San  Francisco.  The  volume  of  visitors  staying  in  San  Francisco  Hotels  has  con- 
stantly increased  since  1988.  Between  1988  and  1992,  this  volume  of  visitors 
increased  from  2.7  to  3  million.  In  1992,  the  estimated  spending  by  this  group  of 
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visitors  was  4.1  billion  dollars.  From  1991  to  1992,  there  was  a  small  increase  in 
the  volume  of  visitors  of  1.2  percent  as  well  as  in  the  total  visitors  spending  which 
increased  by  4.2  percent. 

While  the  convention  activity  declined  in  1990,  since  then  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  of  about  60,000  attendees  per  year.  In  1992,  there  were  1.3 
million  convention  attendees.  Convention  delegates  represented  the  highest  per 
capita  daily  spending  among  all  visitors  ($300).  The  estimated  per  capita  daily 
spending  for  all  visitors  in  1992  was  $127  and  $157  for  visitors  staying  in  hotels. 

Occupancy  rates  of  San  Francisco  Hotels  remained  higher  than  the 
national  average.  Since  1988,  the  San  Francisco  occupancy  rate  has  been  over  70 
percent  while  the  national  rate  was  over  65  percent.  The  only  exception  was  1991, 
when  rates  were  68  percent  for  San  Francisco  and  64  percent  at  the  national  level. 

The  number  of  Hotel  rooms  in  San  Francisco  also  increased  between 
1985  and  1992,  from  25,750  to  29,750.  The  construction  and  remodelling  of  Hotels 
over  the  past  twelve  years  has  resulted  in  a  total  new  addition  of  2.8  million  square 
feet  of  Hotel  space  within  San  Francisco  Downtown. 

By  1993,  the  estimated  Hotel  gross  receipts  city  wide  was  $426 
million,  of  which  80  percent  was  generated  within  Downtown  and  vicinity,  mainly 
around  Union  Square,  Nob  Hill,  and  Market  Street. 

In  1992,  The  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  estimated 
that  the  total  contribution  of  visitor  spending  towards  city  revenues  was  $23 1 .5 
million.  About  $88  million  came  from  hotel  room  tax;  $56  million  from  property 
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tax;  $35.5  from  sales  tax;  $32.5  million  from  aiq^ort,  port,  and  Redevelopment 
Agency  fees;  and  $19.5  million  from  business,  utility,  and  other  taxes. 

San  Francisco's  new  facilities  at  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  convention  activities  which  are  mainly  located  within 
Downtown.  This  increase  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  business  services,  retail,  and 
hotel. 

The  number  of  international,  national,  as  well  as  regional  visitors  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  over  the  next  few  years.  Visitor  activities  growth  rely 
on  the  expansion  of  cultural  and  convention  facilities  and  San  Francisco  traditional 
revenues. 


End  Notes 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  requires  the  "collection  and  reporting 
of  data  from  selected  sources  that  are  gathered  on  a  regular  basis". 

2.  The  1981  density  was  calculated  based  on  the  Land  Use  Survey  for  the  Down- 
town Plan  and  the  1992  density  was  reported  by  the  City  wide  Travel  Behavior 
Survey. 

3.  Iliff  Thorn 

4.  This  system  is  specially  useful  for  activities  that  require  extensive  field  work 
such  as  sales  or  work  that  can  be  done  from  home.  While  this  system  may  not 
serve  the  needs  of  headquarter  administrative  offices,  an  increasing  number  of 
small  businesses  may  be  able  to  afford  an  address  in  Downtown  San  Francisco 
without  having  to  pay  for  a  full  time  office  space. 

5.  New  buildings  completed  in  1960  or  later  are  usually  defined  as  Class  A.  Older 
buildings  are  Class  B  &  C.  Class  B  includes  buildings  built  between  1940  and 
1959,  as  well  as  older  buildings  that  have  been  renovated.  Class  C  buildings 
includes  structures  built  prior  to  1940. 

6.  San  Francisco  Planning  Department  and  Office  of  the  Controller. 

7.  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  Commerce  and  Industry  Inventory,  1993. 

8.  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
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SERVICES  AND 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


The  Downtown  Plan  and  related  policies  and  programs  included 
provisions  intended  to  prepare  the  City  to  absorb  the  impacts  of  growth  within 
Downtown  San  Francisco.  Under  the  assumption  that  Downtown  would  grow  by 
90,000  jobs  by  the  year  2000,  the  Downtown  Plan  proposed  specific  targets  in  terms 
of  housing  supply  and  transportation  services.  The  Plan  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
City's  housing  supply  by  1,000  to  1,500  units  per  year;  an  increase  in  ridesharing 
from  1.48  to  1.66  persons  per  vehicle;  and  improvements  to  the  public  transit  system 
and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  transit  by  Downtown  workers  from  64  to  70  percent  of 
all  work  trips.  These  services  would  allow  an  increase  in  employment  without 
unacceptable  impacts  on  housing  capacity  and  transportation  systems.  While  the 
increase  of  the  city's  housing  supply  and  transit  improvements  are  desirable  under 
any  circumstances,  the  unexpected  Downtown  economic  decline  with  a  reduction  in 
employment  and  very  limited  office  development  means  that  demand  for  services 
has  not  been  as  high  as  expected  and  that  resources  that  were  expected  to  be 
available  to  provide  services  have  not  been  available. 

The  following  sections  will  provide  assessment  of  the  city's  housing 
supply  and  transportation  services  during  a  period  of  recession  and  economic 
decline.  Short  discussions  of  other  plan  provisions  including  open  space,  childcare, 
historic  preservation,  and  seismic  safety  are  also  provided. 


HOUSING  SUPPLY 

The  Downtown 
Plan  included  a  target  of  an 
annual  average  construction  of 
1,000  to  1,500  new  housing 
units  within  the  city.  Taking  an 
average  of  all  housing  produc- 
tion within  the  last  ten  years, 
there  was  an  annual  rate  of 
about  1,500  units  built. 

However,  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  number  of  new  housing  units 
since  1989  as  described  below  (Graph  13).  This  period  of  decHne  in  housing 
producfion  coincides  with  the  period  of  recession.  As  San  Francisco  moves  out  of 
the  recession  and  given  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  building  permits  for 
new  housing  units,  there  could  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  units  in  1994. 
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Table  7 


Graph  13 


NEW  HOUSING  UNITS  (NET) 
1973-1993 


1 973       1 976       1 979       1 982       1 985       1 988  1991 


Graph  14 


San  Francisco  Housing  Changes 

1985-1993 


San  Francisco  Housing  Trends 


Year 

Units 
Approved 

Completions 

Demolitions  Alterations 

*Net.  Change 

1973 

4,105 

1,578 

925 

653 

1974 

1,386 

2,454 

774 

1,680 

1975 

1,142 

2,495 

439 

2,056 

1976 

1,622 

1,480 

707 

773 

1977 

1,536 

1,616 

136 

1,480 

1978 

2,045 

1,375 

174 

1,201 

1979 

1,833 

1,516 

114 

1,402 

1980 

1,202 

980 

128 

852 

1981 

1,242 

780 

288 

492 

1982 

1,215 

589 

42 

547 

1983 

1,167 

1,400 

233 

1,167 

1984 

1,313 

790 

79 

711 

1985 

1,479 

1,568 

105 

1,463 

1986 

2,037 

1,507 

173 

1,334 

1987 

2,442 

1,553 

127 

1,426 

1988 

2,148 

2,011 

104 

1,907 

1989 

1,508 

2,573 

228 

2,345 

1990 

1,332 

2,065 

433 

1,632 

1991 

987 

1,882 

90 

60 

1,852 

1992 

629 

767 

76 

34 

725 

"1993 

1,005 

500 

87 

67 

480 

TOTAL 

33,375 

31,479 

5,462 

161 

26178 

'This  column  has  accounted  for  units  legally  completed  minus  demolished.  Beginning  in  1991 
the  net  changes  include  units  gained  or  lost  from  alteration  permits.  It  does  not  include  illegal 
conversions  or  additions  and  changes  in  residential  hotel  units. 
**  preliminary  estimates 

Source:  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  Housing  Information  Series 


The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG)  estimated  a  much 
larger  number  of  housing  units  needed  in  its  Projections  94.  This  projection 
estimates  a  housing  need  of  about  2,310  units  per  year  for  the  period  from  1990- 
1995.  This  figure  used  to  be  much  higher  {Projections  90:  4,080  units  per  year, 
Projections  92:  2,760  units  per  year)  because  it  assumed  job  growth.  Since  San 
Francisco's  jobs  have  declined,  the  number  of  units  needed  for  the  period  from  1990- 
1 995  has  been  revised  and  was  mainly  based  on  household  growth,  reduction  of 
homelessness  and  replacement  for  demolition,  abatement,  conversion  and  the  1989 
earthquake. 
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Graph  15 


HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  TRENDS 

1985-1993 

3000 


1985 


I  Units  Approved^  Completions 


Recent  Housing  Production  in  San  Francisco 

Housing  Units  Certified  for  Occupancy 

Information  concerning  new  residential  construction  and  demolition  is 
regularly  compiled  by  the  Planning  Department  and  reported  in  the  annual  report 
Changes  in  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Inventory.  Since  1980,  the  highest  volume 
of  housing  production  took  place  during  the  second  half  of  the  1980s.  The  average 
annual  housing  production  during  the  early  1980s  was  over  900  units;  during  the 
second  half  of  the  1980s  it  was  over  1,800  units;  and  during  the  early  1990s  was  less 
than  1,300  (Graph  13). 

Table  7  shows  that  5,214  units  have  been  buih  between  1990  and  1993 
(4  year  period);  an  annual  average  of  about  1,300  units.  About  686  units  have  been 
demolished  for  an  annual  average  of  about  170.  There  has  been  a  net  gain  of 
approximately  4,690  housing  units  since  1990,  for  an  annual  average  net  increase  in 
excess  of  1,170  units.  This  average  was  about  500  units  lower  than  the  average 
production  during  the  1985-1989  period.  The  City's  Housing  production  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1989  with  2,573  new  units  or  a  net  gain  of  2,345  units.  This 
contrasted  with  the  lowest  production  in  1993  of  500  new  units  or  a  net  gain  of 
approximately  480  units,  only  20  percent  of  the  total  1989's  net  gain  (Graph  15). 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  units  demolished  has  remained 
more  or  less  steady  (around  100  per  year)  with  the  exception  of  1989  and  1990  when 
demolitions  went  up  to  230  and  430  respectively.  These  high  numbers  of  demoU- 
tions  were  mainly  due  to  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 

In  1993,  the  number  of  units  approved  for  construction  (permits 
issued)  increased  for  the  first  time  since  1987.  It  went  from  630  in  1992  to  1,000 
units  approved  in  1993.  This  might  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  recovery  of  the 
housing  market  (Graph  15). 


Housing  Production  by  Location 

Objective  7  in  the  Downtown  Plan  states  that  the  city  should  "Expand 
the  supply  of  housing  in  and  adjacent  to  Downtown".  This  objective  has  been 
effectively  accomplished,  almost  77  percent  of  all  housing  units  completed  in  the 
period  of  1990-1992  were  built  within  the  Greater  Downtown  area.  Most  of  these 


Table  8 


HOUSING  UNFTS  COMPLETED  AND  DEMOUSHED 
BY  AREAS,  1990 -1992 


Areas 

Completions 

Demolitions 

Net  Change  * 

Downtown 

261 

32 

229 

around  [downtown 

3,357 

411 

2,946 

rest  of  the  City 

1,096 

156 

940 

Citywide 

4,714 

599 

4,115 

*  net  changes  do  not  include  losses  and  gains  by  alteration 

Source:  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  Housing  Information  Series 
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Map  9 


units  were  located  Southeast  of  Downtown  with  two  projects  that  represented  almost 
1,200  units.  Baycrest  Towers  provided  almost  300  units  and  Bayside  Village  about 
870  units.  Within  the  same  vicinity,  the  Delancey  Street  and  Steam  Boat  Point 
projects  have  provided  more  than  100  units  each. 

A  second  concentration  of  new  housing  units  was  the  Fillmore  Center 
on  Turk  and  Fillmore  Street  which  contains  more  than  1,100  units.  Map  9  shows  the 
distribution  of  large  residential  projects  within  the  Greater  Downtown  for  the  1990- 
1992  period. 

Housing  Characteristics 

San  Francisco's  housing  stock  totaled  about  332,600  units  by  the  end  of 
1992.  It  contained  about  one  third  single  family  units,  one  third  units  in  moderate 
density  of  2  to  9  unit  buildings,  and  one  third  units  in  higher  density  buildings  with 
10  or  more  units. 

Of  all  units  completed  within  the  last  10  years,  8  percent  have  been 
single  family  units,  21  percent  have  been  in  buildings  with  2  to  9  units,  6  percent 
have  been  in  buildings  with  10  to  20  units,  and  64  percent  have  been  in  buildings 
with  more  than  20  units.  The  most  striking  change  in  the  size  of  new  residential 
buildings  was  that  the  number  of  units  completed  in  buildings  with  20  and  more 
units  has  dropped  from  1,525  in  1991  to  381  units  in  1992. 

In  1992,  there  were  19,886  residential  hotel  rooms  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Downtown  Plan  established  a  policy  of  preserving  existing  residential  hotels 
since  they  present  a  unique,  irreplaceable  resource  for  many  thousands  of  lower- 
income  households.'  This  policy  is  currently  under  litigation.  Despite  this  policy 
there  has  been  a  constant  decline  each  year,  totaling  1,822  rooms  or  8.4  percent  from 
1989  to  1992.  There  were  about  500  units  lost  due  to  the  1989  earthquake. 
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Housing  Affordability 

The  affordable  housing^  production  covers  about  1,455  units  of  the 
5,214  total  units  completed  citywide  between  1990  and  1993.  This  number  of  units 
represented  an  average  of  340  units  per  years  of  the  1,300  total  annual  average, 
approximately  26  percent  of  the  overall  housing  production. 

The  decrease  in  housing  production  in  1993  was  primarily  a  decrease 
in  market  rate  housing  construction.  Affordable  housing  construction  remained 
constant  or  increased  slightly.  In  1993,  60  percent  of  the  500  housing  units  com- 
pleted were  affordable  and  the  rest  were  market  rate.  Most  of  the  new  (1993) 
affordable  housing  is  very  low  or  low  income  units  (92  percent)  and  very  little  has 
been  moderate  income  affordable  housing.  In  1992,  about  33  percent  of  all  the  767 
new  units  completed  were  affordable.  Of  the  250  affordable  units,  78  percent  were 
for  low  and  very  low  income  households  and  22  percent  for  moderate  income 
households. 

The  average  prices  for  housing  in  San  Francisco  have  slightly 
decreased  recently.  In  1991,  there  was  a  peak  in  rent.  Between  1991  and  1993,  the 
average  rent  for  a  two  bedroom  apartment  went  down  by  9  percent,  from  $1,000  to 
$913.  The  average  rent  prices  in  the  Bay  Area  are  lower  than  San  Francisco  but  they 
have  been  constantly  increasing.  In  1993,  the  Bay  Area  average  rent  for  a  two 
bedroom  apartment  was  about  $795,  up  from  $765  in  199P. 

San  Francisco's  housing  sales  prices  have  displayed  similar  trends. 
Between  1989  and  1993,  they  have  decreased  by  about  12  percent.  A  three- 
bedroom  house  in  San  Francisco  went  from  about  $300,000  in  1989  to  $265,000  in 
1993. 

Over  the  same  period.  Bay  Area  sale  price  trends  were  similar  to  the 
San  Francisco  trends  but  with  a  smaller  proportional  decline.  They  went  down  by  4 
percent,  from  $260,722  to  $250,060^.  San  Francisco  housing  prices  continue  to  be 
higher  than  the  Bay  Area  prices,  but  there  has  been  a  trend  of  price  equalization  over 
the  past  years. 

Office  Affordable  Housing  Production  Program 
(OAHPP) 

The  Office  Affordable  Housing  Production  Program,  passed  in  August 
1985,  required  developers  of  new  buildings  larger  than  50,000  gross  square  feet  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  affordable  housing.  This  requirement  was 
modified  in  1990  to  include  all  buildings  greater  than  25,000  square  feet.  There  are 
three  ways  to  fulfill  this  housing  contribution  requirement:  (1)  office  developers  can 
build  the  housing  themselves  (38.6  units  of  affordable  housing  for  every  100,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  developed.);  (2)  they  can  contribute  to  another  housing 
development,  or  (3)  they  can  contribute  to  an  in  lieu  fee  fund  administered  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Housing  ($8.10  per  net  additional  gross  square  feet  of  office 
space)^  This  requirement  was  developed  based  on  the  housing  demand  generated 
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from  new  jobs.  It  was  calculated  based  on  the  expected  employment  density  of  new 
office  development,  percentage  of  employees  that  desire  to  live  in  the  city,  and  the 
number  of  working  adults  per  unit.  There  are  no  changes  expected  in  these  indica- 
tors, consequently,  the  housing  requirements  should  remain  at  the  same  level.  The 
OAHPP,  which  will  expire  this  year,  should  be  continued.  This  program  has  proved 
to  be  a  successful  program  to  satisfy  the  housing  needs  generated  by  new  develop- 
ment. 

Project  sponsors  must  notify  the  Planning  Director  that  the  sums 
required  have  been  paid  in  full  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  first  building  permits. 
OAHPP  requires  that  62  percent  of  the  units  assisted  by  OAHPP  be  affordable  to 
households  of  low  or  moderate  income  and  must  remain  affordable  for  50  years. 

According  to  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  OAHPP  prepared 
by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing  in  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Planning 
Department  in  June  1994,  a  total  of  18  office  projects  have  been  approved  by  the 
Planning  Department  and  the  City  Planning  Commission  subject  to  the  Office 
Affordable  Housing  Production  Program  since  1985.  Their  total  OAHPP  housing 
requirement  is  1,735  units.  Ten  of  these  developers  have  completely  or  partially 
fulfilled  their  housing  obHgations.  The  OAHPP  report  indicates  that  the  remaining 
eight  project  developers  have  not  determined  how  to  meet  their  housing  require- 
ments. None  of  them  have  been  built 

During  the  1990-1993  period,  6  new  office  projects  had  been 
approved  with  a  housing  requirement  of  277  units.  The  255  King  Street  Catellus- 
project  in  the  Mission  Bay  has  been  exempted  from  housing  requirements.  Only  one 
developer,  DeMicheli  -  1075  Front  Street,  has  fulfilled  its  housing  obligations  by 
paying  an  in-lieu  fee  of  $238,010,  the  equivalent  of  11.3  housing  units. 

Comparing  this  to  the  previous  time  period  1985-1989,  there  had  been 
a  large  decline  in  office  projects  subject  to  the  OAHPP  and,  as  a  result,  in  housing 
produced  under  the  OAHPP.  Of  the  total  1,735  housing  units  required  under  the 
OAHPP  since  its  inception,  1,458  units  resulted  from  1985-1989  project  approvals 
and  only  277  units  the  1990-1993  time  period. 

Since  this  program  was  implemented,  the  ten  developers  that  have 
fulfilled  their  housing  obligations,  have  either  contributed  a  total  of  $3,193,360  to 
the  in  lieu  fee  fund  and  have  directly  assisted  in  the  development  of  760  housing 
units  of  which  344  (45  percent)  are  low  and  moderate  income  units.  The  OAHPP 
and  the  OHPP  (Office  Housing  Production  Program)  in-lieu  contributions  to 
nonprofit  affordable  housing  developments  added  $4,173,237.  These  contributions 
have  assisted  421  low  income  housing  units. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

The  Downtown  Plan  Monitoring  ordinance  calls  for  reporting  of 
changes  in  patronage  and  capacity  for  transit  operators  serving  San  Francisco,  an 
estimate  of  vehicle  occupancy  rate  for  vehicles  entering  the  City,  and  an  update  of 
the  inventory  of  the  off-street  parking  spaces  in  the  C-3  District.  This  report  also 
provides  a  summary  of  the  use  of  the  Transit  Impact  Development  Fee  funds. 

The  Downtown  Plan  states  that  "actions  that  make  transit  more 
convenient,  economical,  and  reliable  should  remain  a  high  priority  in  San  Fran- 
cisco". The  Plan  also  encourages  carpooling  for  those  work  trips  which  cannot  be 
made  conveniently  by  transit  in  order  to  "ensure  that  the  number  of  auto  trips  to  and 
from  Downtown  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  and  amenity  of  Downtown"*. 

The  Downtown  Plan  EIR's  transportation  analysis  and  the  Plan's 
requirements  were  based  on  the  employment  growth  expected  by  the  year  2000. 
Two  major  planning  targets  were  set  for  transportation:  Ridesharing  should  be 
expanded  by  increasing  the  average  number  of  persons  per  vehicle  commuting  by 
auto  or  van  into  Downtown  during  peak  period  from  1 .48  to  1.66  by  the  year  2000. 
Those  numbers  are  broken  down  for  the  different  regions;  auto  occupancy  for  East 
Bay  workers  should  increase 
from  2.42  to  2.83,  for  North  Bay 
workers  from  1.47  to  1.68,  for 
South  Bay  workers  from  1.76  to 
1.94  and  for  workers  coming 
from  all  of  San  Francisco  into 
Downtown  from  1.24  to  1.36. 
Furthermore  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  number  and  percent- 
age of  Downtown  commuters 
using  transit  from  64  percent  to 

70  percent  (by  year  2000)  of  all  work  trips  during  the  peak  period.  These  targets 
were  set  to  accommodate  90,000  new  jobs  by  year  2000  without  affecting  the 
environment  or  increasing  the  number  of  autos  beyond  Downtown's  capacity.  The 
actual  decline  of  jobs  in  the  recent  past  has  eliminated  the  pressure  that  new 
commuters  would  have  created  on  the  environment  and  the  transportation  system.  It 
has  contributed  to  increased  percentages  of  commuters  choosing  to  drive,  and  to 
drive  alone.  Reversing  these  trends  will  be  critical  as  the  Downtown  economy 
improves  and  job  growth  occurs.  Even  with  fewer  workers,  the  number  of  vehicles 
on  the  Bay  Bridge  has  increased. 


Transit  Ridership  and  Mode  Split 

According  to  the  Citywide  Travel  Behavior  Survey,  released  in  May 
1993^,  the  modal  split  for  workers  commuting  to  work  in  all  of  San  Francisco  was 
46  percent  using  transit,  31  percent  driving  alone  and  15  percent  doing  rideshare; 
the  commute  pattern  from  work  is  only  slightly  different. 
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People  who  work  in  the  Greater  Downtown  are  more  likely  to  take 
transit  regardless  of  where  they  live.  (The  Greater  Downtown  is  defined  as  roughly 
bounded  by  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Townsend  Street,  and  San  Francisco  Bay.)  Graph  15 
shows  that  about  61  percent  of  these  workers  use  transit  to  get  to  work,  14  percent 
rideshare  and  19  percent  drive  alone.  Assuming  that  transit  ridership  in  Greater 
Downtown  and  Downtown  are  similar,  this  represents  a  decline  of  3  percent  from 
the  1984  figures*  rather  than  the  targeted  increase  in  transit  use.  Under  the  current 
circumstances  it  is  unlikely  that  the  planning  target  for  the  year  2000  of  70  percent 
of  the  Downtown  workers  using  transit  will  be  fulfilled. 

Table  9  shows  that  a  higher  percentage  of  workers  drive  alone  into 
Downtown  from  the  North  (26  percent)  and  South  Bay  (32  percent)  than  from  the 
East  Bay  (11  percent).  The  East  Bay  displays  a  higher  percentage  of  transit  use  (67 
percent)  compared  to  the  North  Bay  (56  percent)  and  the  South  Bay  (57  percent). 

Table  9 


MODE  SPLIT  TO  WORK  INTO  ALL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mode 

Trip  origin 

Greater 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

East  Bay 

North  Bay 

South  Bay 

other 

Downtown 

Quadrant 

Quadrant 

Quadrant 

Drive  alone 

14.7% 

28.2% 

36.2% 

36.3% 

18.3% 

40.9% 

51 .3% 

33.9% 

Rideshare 

5.3% 

8.9% 

10.6% 

15.1% 

22.9% 

19.9% 

11.6% 

40.9% 

Ferry 

0.2% 

0.8% 

7.9% 

5.3% 

Other 

38.2% 

13.1% 

10.2% 

4.1% 

0.4% 

0.9% 

1 .3% 

20.0% 

SamTrans 

13.0% 

IVIUNI 

41.9% 

49.8% 

38.2% 

44.2% 

AC  Transit 

7.1% 

GG  Transit  Bus 

30.4% 

BART/RAIL 

4.8% 

50.4% 

22.7% 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

MODE  SPLIT  TO  WORK  INTO  GREATER  DOWNTOWN 

Mode 

Trip  origin 

Greater 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

East  Bay 

North  Bay 

South  Bay 

other 

Downtown 

Quadrant 

Quadrant 

Quadrant 

Drive  alone 

8.8% 

18.4% 

22.8% 

23.6% 

10.8% 

26.1% 

32.4% 

Rideshare 

2.7% 

7.8% 

9.5% 

13.1% 

22.3% 

18.0% 

9.8% 

56.3% 

Ferry 

1.1% 

12.3% 

21.8% 

Other 

46.9% 

6.8% 

6.6% 

2.6% 

0.3% 

1.1% 

21 .8% 

SamTrans 

19.3% 

MUNI 

41 .8% 

66.9% 

54.0% 

60.2% 

AC  Transit 

8.2% 

GG  Transit  Bus 

43.6% 

BART/RAIL 

7.1% 

57.5% 

37.4% 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Source: 

San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  Citywide  Travel  Behavior  Survey,  1 993 
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Graph  16 


Table  10 


MODES  USED  BY  ALL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  WORKERS  1993 


ALL  OTHER  (8%; 


TRANSIT  (46% 


DRIVE  ALONE  (31%) 


RIOESHARE  (15%) 


Graph  17 


MODES  USED  BY  GREATER 
DOWNTOWN  WORKERS  1993 


ALL  OTHER  (6' 


TRANSIT  (61% 


RIVE  ALONE  (19%) 


IDESHARE  (14%) 


OPERATOR 

PM  Peak  Hour 

MUNI  NE 
MUNI  NW 
MUNI  SE 
MUNI  SW 
MUNr  TOTAL 

BART  Transbay 
BART  Westbay 
BART  TOTAL 

AC  Transit 
SamTrans 
CalTrain 

Golden  Gate  Bus 
Golden  Gate  Ferry 


PM  Peak  Period 

MUNI  NE 
MUNI  NW 
MUNI  SE 
MUNI  SW 
MUNI  TOTAL 

BART  Transbay 
BART  Westbay 
BART  TOTAL 


PM  PEAK  PERIOD  TRANSIT  RIDERSHIP  &  CAPACITY: 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OUTBOUND  TRAVEL 


1989 


5,700 
8,100 
5,800 
10,200 
29,800 

13,700 
6,700 
20,400 

4,400 
1,500 
2,200 
2,500 
1,000 


10,200 
12,700 
10,000 
17,900 
50,800 

22,900 
1 1 ,500 
34,400 


SEATS 
(scheduled) 

5,700 
7,300 
6,400 

8,900 
28,300 

1 1 ,500 
8,600 
20,100 

6,200 
2,000 
3,900 
3,700 
3,400 


9,700 
12,500 
1 1 ,000 
15,300 
48,500 

20,900 
18,000 
38,900 


4,800 
6,300 
4,600 
8,700 
24,400 

15,900 
7,700 
23,600 

2,200 
1,300 
2,300 
2,800 
900 


8,900 
11,700 

8,600 
16,200 
45,400 

25,900 
13,300 
39,200 


1993/1994* 

SEATS 
(scheduled) 

5,400 
6,700 
5,800 
8,500 
26,400 


12,000 
8,400 
20,400 

4,000 
1,800 
3,800 
3,600 
3,400 


10,000 
12,500 
10,700 
15,700 
48,900 

21,100 
16,500 
37,600 


1989-1993/94  Changes 
RIDERS  SEATS 


-900 
-1,800 
-1,200 
-1 ,500 
-5,400 

2,200 
1,000 
3,200 

-2,200 
-200 
100 
300 
-100 


-1 ,000 
-1 ,400 
-1 ,700 
-5.400 

3,000 
1,800 
4,800 


-300 
-600 
-600 
-400 
-1 ,900 

500 
-200 
300 

-2,200 
-200 
-100 
-100 
0 


300 
0 

-300 
400 
400 

200 
-1,500 
-1,300 


AC  Transit 
SamTrans 
CalTrain 

Golden  Gate  Bus 
Golden  Gate  Fetry 


7,500  10,700 

2,300  3,100 

3,100  5,800 

4,300  6,100 

1,700  6,100 


3,700  7,800 

2,300  3,200 

3,200  5,500 

4,800  6,000 

1,500  6,100 


-3,800  -2,900 

0  100 

1 00  -300 

500  -100 

-200  0 


'MUNI  figures  are  from  fiscal  year  1992/93. 
BART  figures  are  from  March  1 994. 
AC  Transit  figures  are  from  September  1993 
SamTrans/CalTrain  figures  are  from  October  1993 
Goldem  Gate  Bus/Ferry  figures  are  from  April  1993 

Source:  San  Francisco  Planning  Department  based  on  the  most  current  information  supplied  by  the  respective  transit  operators. 


Workers  coming  into  Downtown  from  Southeast  and  Southwest  Quadrant  of  San 
Francisco  are  more  likely  to  drive  alone  and  less  likely  to  take  transit  than  East  Bay 
commuters. 


San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  -  Ridership  and  Capacity 

Since  1985,  MUNI  has  suffered  ridership  losses.  Between  1989  and 
1993,  ridership  declined  by  5,400  riders  during  peak  period  which  represented  a  1 1 
percent  decline  (See  Table  10  ).  The  Northeast  and  Southeast  Sectors  in  particular 
have  lost  about  13  and  14  percent  of  the  1989  ridership.  The  overall  scheduled 
capacity  during  the  peak  period  has  not  changed  over  this  period  of  time.  However, 
there  is  a  large  difference  between  scheduled  and  actual  service  capacity  (See  Table 
11).  In  1993,  the  total  number  of  scheduled  seats  was  48,900  while  the  actual 
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Table  11 


MUNI  Capacity  in  1993 

1993  SEATS 

PM  Peak  Hour 

scheduled 

actual 

difference 

MUNI  NE 

5,400 

4,700 

-700 

MUNI  NW 

6,700 

5,900 

-800 

MUNI  SE 

5,800 

4,800 

-1,000 

MUNI  SW 

8,500 

7,400 

-1,100 

MUNI  TOTAL 

26,400 

22,800 

-3,600 

PM  Peak  Period 

MUNI  NE 

10,000 

8,600 

-1 ,400 

MUNI  NW 

12,500 

10,800 

-1 ,700 

MUNI  SE 

10,700 

9,000 

-1 ,700 

MUNI  SW 

15,700 

13,800 

-1 ,900 

MUNI  TOTAL 

48,900 

42,200 

-6,700 

number  of  seats  available  was  42,200  during  the  peak  period.  MUNI  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  the  scheduled  number  of  buses,  mainly  due  to  lack  of  funds, 
understaffmg,  and  partial  equipment  problems. 

The  load  factor,  which  is  the  number  of  riders  divided  by  the  actual 
number  of  seats  during  the  peak  period,  has  more  or  less  remained  steady.  The 
ridership  during  the  peak  period  in  all  sectors  exceeds  the  number  of  seats,  resulting 
in  a  load  factor  higher  than  1.  Only  the  Southeast  Sector  is  operating  below  capacity, 
with  a  load  factor  of  0.96. 

The  Northwest  quadrant  of  the  city  showed  the  highest  percentage  of 
workers  using  MUNI  (67  percent)  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  drive  alone  (18 
percent)  into  greater  Downtown.  Even  though  54-60  percent  of  the  workers  coming 
from  the  Southwest  and  Southeast  Quadrant  of  San  Francisco  were  taking  MUNI  to 
get  to  work  there  is  still  a  high  percentage  of  23  and  24  percent  driving  alone. 

Transit  Ridership  and  Service  from  the  East  Bay 

As  it  did  throughout  1980s,  BART  carries  the  most  transit  riders  from 
the  East  Bay  into  all  of  San  Francisco.  According  to  the  Citywide  Travel  Behavior 
Survey  more  than  50  percent  of  all  workers  coming  to  San  Francisco  from  the  East 
Bay  chose  BART  as  their  primary  mode  of  transportation  to  work.  This  a  higher 
percentage  compared  to  those  workers  who  drive  alone  (18.3  percent)  and  rideshare 
(22.9  percent).  AC  Transit  was  used  by  7. 1  percent  of  East  Bay  commuters. 

The  use  of  transit  (as  a  percentage  of  all  transportation  modes)  by 
workers  coming  to  Downtown  from  the  East  Bay  is  even  higher  than  the  use  of 
transit  by  workers  coming  to  San  Francisco.  East  Bay  workers  are  the  most  likely  to 
use  transit  among  all  workers  entering  Downtown  from  outside  of  the  city.  With 
more  than  64  percent  of  transit  use  by  the  East  Bay  commuters,  this  is  the  only  group 
coming  from  outside  San  Francisco  currently  exceeding  1984  transit  ridership  levels. 
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Fifty-eight  percent  of  Downtown  workers  who  live  in  East  Bay  take 
BART  and  8.2  percent  AC  Transit.  East  Bay.  In  March  1994,  BART  had  an  average 
peak  period  ridership  of  25,900  in  the  Transbay  corridor.  This  was  an  increase  of  13 
percent  in  ridership  compared  to  March  1989.  Between  1989  and  1994,  BART's 
capacity  remained  almost  steady. 

BART  has  now  exceeded  its  patronage  from  1985  (24,800  riders 
during  peak  period)  which  had  suffered  ridership  loss  after  1985  due  to  fare 
increases.  Between  1989  and  1994,  the  ridership  during  the  peak  hour  increased  by 
16  percent  but  the  capacity  decreased  by  4  percent.  Shortly  after  the  October  1989 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  BART  experienced  a  large  increase  (about  7,000  riders 
during  peak  period  in  the  October-December  1989  quarter)  in  ridership  due  to  the 
temporary  closure  of  the  Bay  Bridge  for  more  than  4  months.  The  BART  ridership 
figures  have  undergone  an  interesting  development  during  that  time,  with  ridership 
remaining  higher  after  the  reopening  of  the  Bay  Bridge  than  before  the  closure 
(Table  10).  However,  BART  has  constrained  ability  to  increase  its  capacity  in  the 
future. 

AC  Transit  has  suffered  a  ridership  loss  of  about  50  percent  during 
peak  hour  and  peak  period  while  the  service  capacity  was  reduced  about  27-35 
percent.  Some  of  the  AC  Transit  riders  have  transferred  to  BART. 


Transit  Ridership  and  Service  from  the  North  Bay 

Golden  Gate  Transit  (GGT)  provides  bus  and  ferry  service  from  the 
North  Bay  into  San  Francisco.  About  30  percent  of  all  San  Francisco  workers 
coming  from  the  North  Bay  used  Golden  Gate  Transit  buses  and  8  percent  took  the 
GGT  and  Tiburon  Ferries.  More  than  40  percent  of  North  Bay  commuters  drive 
alone  and  20  percent  rideshare. 

The  transit  use  of  Downtown  workers  coming  from  the  North  Bay 
showed  44  percent  using  Golden  Gate  Transit  busses  and  12  percent  taking  Ferries. 
About  26  percent  of  the  Downtown  workers  coming  from  the  North  Bay  drove  alone 
and  1 8  percent  used  rideshare. 
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Primarily  due  to  service  cutbacks,  Golden  Gate  Transit  experienced  a 
pronounced  decline  of  about  30  percent  in  ridership  from  a  peak  period  average  of 
5,800  in  1985  to  4,100  in  1988.  During  the  1989-1993  period,  GGT  regained 
almost  half  of  the  previous  ridership  loss  with  a  peak  period  average  ridership  of 
4,700  in  1993  (see  Table  10)  while  keeping  its  capacity  at  1988  levels.  The  peak 
hour  ridership  had  also  dramatically  declined  from  3,600  to  2,500  (30  percent)  in 
the  1985-1988  period,  but  increased  somewhat  by  300  over  the  1989-1993  period. 
Ferry  service  has  not  been  affected  by  service  cutbacks  and  its  ridership  since  1986 
has  remained  steady  in  a  range  from  900  to  1,100  during  peak  hour  and  from  1,500 
to  1,700  during  peak  period. 

Transit  Ridership  and  Service  from  the  South  Bay 

SamTrans  and  CalTrain  are  the  transit  operators  serving  the  South 
Bay.  In  addition,  BART  serves  part  of  the  South  Bay  with  its  Daly  City  station. 
Table  9  combines  BART  and  CalTrain  under  the  category  BART/RAIL.  According 
to  the  Citywide  Travel  Behavior  Survey,  about  36  percent  of  all  San  Francisco 
workers  coming  from  the  South  Bay  take  transit  while  5 1  percent  drive  alone  and 
12  percent  rideshare.  The  mode  split  for  Downtown  workers  coming  from  the 
South  Bay  is  57  percent  using  transit,  32  percent  drive  alone  and  10  percent 
rideshare.  Commuters  from  the  South  Bay  show  the  highest  drive  alone  percentage 
compared  to  any  other  area  within  and  outside  of  San  Francisco. 

SamTrans  has  suffered  a  slight  loss  in  ridership  and  capacity  during 
peak  hour  (see  Table  10),  only  to  be  spread  out  over  the  entire  two  hour  peak 
period,  resulting  in  no  change  of  peak  period  ridership  in  1993  compared  to  1989 
and  a  slight  increase  of  3  percent  in  available  seats  for  the  peak  period. 

CalTrain  has  also  exhibited  a  stability  in  peak  period  ridership,  it 
even  gained  3  percent  in  ridership  between  1989  and  1993  during  peak  hour.  The 
capacity  has  been  reduced  by  5  percent  during  peak  period,  still  leaving  more  seats 
available  than  riders  on  average. 
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Auto  Travel  Volumes  and  Occupancy  Rates 

Table  12  presents  data  regarding  the  volumes  of  vehicles  and  person 
trips,  as  well  as  vehicle  occupancy  rates  on  the  Bay  Bridge  and  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
Morning  peak  direction  commute  data  were  used  because  they  are  the  only  reliable 
data  available  for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  are  probably  more  accurate  for  the 
Bay  Bridge  than  afternoon  counts  since  tolls  are  collected  in  the  westbound 
direction.  Data  for  the  years  1992  and  1993  are  not  available  for  the  Bay  Bridge 
because  Caltrans  has  not  conducted  any  counts  since  spring  1991.  Comparable 
information  for  the  South  Bay  commute  on  US  101  and  1-280  is  not  available  from 
Caltrans. 

The  Bay  Bridge  has  shown  an  overall  increase  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  as  well  as  persons  in  autos  during  the  morning  peak  hour,  peak  period,  and 
6- 10am  period  while  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  remained  steady  or  declined. 
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Bay  Bridge  Auto  Travel 

With  the  exception  of  the  1990  "after-shock-effect"  of  the  1989 
earthquake,  the  total  number  of  person  trips  in  passenger  vehicles  during  peak  hour 
between  1985  and  1991  has  fluctuated  between  a  low  of  16,300  in  1987  and  a  high 
of  17,800  in  1991,  increasing  by  7  percent  over  this  period.  The  person  trips  during 
the  two  hour  peak  period  have  shown  an  increase  of  2,400  person  trips  or  8  percent 
from  30,500  to  32,900  during  1985-1991.  The  most  striking  trend  over  the  1985- 
1991  period  has  been  an  11.5  percent  increase  to  59,000  person  trips  for  the  6-10 
a.m.  period,  which  illustrates  a  spreading  of  the  traditional  two  hour  peak  period. 

While  the  total  number  of  person  trips  between  1985  and  1991  has 
increased  by  11.5  percent  during  6-10  a.m.,  the  number  of  vehicles  crossing  the  Bay 
Bridge  has  increased  by  16.4  percent.  The  increase  of  the  Bay  Bridge  capacity  due 
to  a  more  efficient  metering  system  has  partially  allowed  the  increase  of  vehicles 
maintaining  the  bridge  at  capacity.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  auto  occupancy  from 
1.68  to  1.62  persons  per  car.  This  decline  in  auto  occupancy  was  even  greater 
during  peak  period  and  particularly  during  peak  hour.  In  1991  there  were  33.8 
percent  more  vehicles  crossing  the  Bay  Bridge  during  peak  hour  than  in  1985.  The 
auto  occupancy  rate  declined  from  2.17  to  1.74  during  the  same  time  period. 

The  Downtown  Plan  targets  for  the  commuter  occupancy  rate  per 
vehicle  for  East  Bay  commuters  into  Downtown  during  the  peak  period  was  a  16 
percent  increase  from  1985  to  year  2000.  Instead,  it  has  decreased  by  9  percent 
from  1.91  in  1985  to  1.74  in  1991. 

Golden  Gate  Auto  Travel 

Vehicle  volumes  and  the  number  of  person  trips  in  automobiles  on  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  have  been  relatively  constant  since  1985,  particularly  in  the 
1990-1993  period.  There  was  a  small  decrease  of  6-8  percent  in  both  vehicle 
volumes  and  person  trips  during  the  peak  hour,  the  peak  period,  and  the  6-10  a.m. 
period.  These  small  declines  are  consistent  with  the  small  increases  in  GGT  bus 
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Table  12 


OCCUPANCY,  VEHICLES  &  PERSON  TRIPS  ON  BAY  AND  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE 
MORNING  PEAK  DIRECTION  NON-TRANSIT  TRAVEL,  1985-1993 

FACILITY/CATEGORY 
BAY  BRIDGE 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1  99  1 

1993 

Occupancy 

Peak  Hour 

Ppak  PprinH 
6-10  A.M. 

2.17 
1.91 
1.68 

2.10 
1.91 
1.67 

1.92 
1.90 
1.68 

1.82 
1.79 
1.60 

1.85 
1 .83 
1.60 

1.62 
1 .67 
1.63 

1.74 
1.74 
1.62 

Vehicles 

Peak  Hour 
Peak  Period 
6-10  A.M. 

7,700 
16,000 
31 ,400 

8,200 
16,800 
32,000 

8,500 
16,700 
31 ,800 

9,600 
18,800 
35,100 

9,300 
18,200 
34,000 

9,400 
17,300 
30,700 

10,300 
18,900 
36,500 

Persons  in  Autos 

Peak  Hour 
Peak  Period 
6-10  A.M. 

16,600 
30,500 
52,900 

17,300 
32,100 
53,200 

16,300 
31 ,900 
53,500 

17,400 
33,800 
56,000 

17,200 
33,300 
54,500 

15,200 
29,000 
49,900 

17,800 
32,900 
59,000 

GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE 

Occupancy 

Peak  Hour 
Peak  Period 
6-10  A.M. 

1.42 
1.35 
1.35 

1.31 

1  Oft 

1.27 

1.30 
1.30 

1.27 
1.26 

1.25 
1.22 

1.28 

1  .^O 

1.26 

1.25 

1  OA 
1  .^H 

1.25 

1.27 

1  OR 

1.26 

1.25 
1.23 
1.25 

Vehicles 

Peak  Hour 
Peak  Period 
6-10  A.M. 

6,200 
12,600 
21,200 

7,000 
13,700 
23,000 

6,700 
13,600 
23,300 

7,000 
13,700 
23,800 

7,000 
13,800 
23,600 

6,700 
13,400 
22,700 

6,300 
12,700 
21,700 

6,500 
13,000 
21,800 

6,300 
12,600 
21 ,200 

Persons  in  Autos 

Peak  Hour 
Peak  Period 
6-10  A.M. 

8,800 
17,000 
28,600 

9,200 
17,500 
29,300 

8,700 
17,500 
30,400 

8,900 
17,200 
30,000 

8,900 
16,900 
28,800 

8,600 
16,700 
28,500 

7,900 
15,600 
27,000 

8,300 
16,200 
27,400 

7,900 
15,500 
26,500 

*  No  furtiier  counts  liave  been  conducted  by  Caltrans  for  the  Bay  Bridge  since  1991 . 

Source:  Bay  Bridge  data  from  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  "Bay  Bridge  Traffic 
Gate  Bridge  data  from  figures  supplied  by  Golden  Gate  Transit  Planning  Department. 

Survey  Series  MA-76";  and  Golden 
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ridership.  They  probably  also  indicate  the  continuing  trend  of  fewer  North  Bay 
residents  commuting  into  San  Francisco.  The  vehicle  occupancy  rate  has  declined  to 
1.25  during  peak  hour  and  1.23  during  peak  period  in  1993  and  has  reached  its 
lowest  level  since  1985.  This  trend  is  opposite  to  the  Downtown  Plan  objectives 
which  proposed  a  14  percent  increase  in  vehicle  occupancy  rate  between  1985  to 
2,000. 


Parking  Supply 

The  Downtown  Plan  includes  several 
objectives  and  supporting  policies  that  deal  with 
parking  in  the  Downtown  area.  In  particular, 
Objective  18  states  that  the  City  should:  "Ensure  that 
the  number  of  auto  trips  to  and  from  Downtown  will 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  or  amenity  of 
Downtown."  The  policies  which  support  this 
objective  discourage  construction  of  new  long-term 
parking  structures  in  Downtown. 

This  parking  supply  evaluation  is 
based  on  surveys  conducted  in  1982  and  1991.  The 
1991  survey  data  are  the  most  recent  information 
about  parking  in  the  Downtown  area.  These  two 
surveys  show  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  parking 


Graph  22 


Table  13 


Parking  Supply  Changes  by  District 

1982  -  1991 


C-3-G/N0M 
C-3-R  C-3-S/S0MA 


COMPARISON  OF  PARKING  BY  DISTRICT 


DISTRICTS* 

TOTAL  PARKING  SPACES 

1982 

1991 

C-3-0 

12,775 

15,666 

C-3-R 

4,290 

7,916 

C-3-G/other  NOM" 

13,428 

15,576 

C-3-G 

11,615 

7,889 

other  NOM 

1,813 

7,687 

C-3-S/S0MA*** 

14,777 

18,446 

C-3-S 

8,259 

3,586 

SOMA 

6,518 

14,860 

TOTAL 

45,270 

57,604 

'District  boundaries  have  been  changed  between  1982  and  1991, 
but  districts  indicated  in  bold  letters  are  comparable. 
**North  of  Market  (Civic  Center  &  part  of  Chinatown) 
***South  of  Market 


Source:  Department  of  City  Planning,  Summary  of  Findings  for  the  1 991 
Downtown  Parking  Survey 
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spaces  in  the  Greater  Downtown  of  approximately  9,700  spaces  or  22  percent  in 
spite  of  the  Downtown  policies  and  in  spite  of  the  decUne  of  employment  which 
could  be  expected  to  reduce  parking  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  slow  development 
could  have  lead  property  owners  to  hold  land  as  parking  lots  while  waiting  for 
market  conditions  to  improve. 

The  increase  of  parking  spaces  from  45,300  in  1982  to  57,600  in  1991 
reported  on  Table  13  includes  an  additional  2,600  spaces  attributable  to  a  change  in 
the  surveys'  methodologies.  In  1982  survey  totals  were  based  on  the  number  of 
striped  parking  spaces,  whereas  in  1991  the  survey  accounted  for  valet  operations  to 
calculate  parking  supply.  This  allows  for  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  actual 
parking  supply  because  valet  facilities  often  practice  the  method  of  'packing'. 

While  the 
Greater  Downtown 
boundaries  of  both 
surveys  are  the  same, 
zoning  districts  within 
this  area  changed  and  the 
total  number  of  parking 
spaces  by  district  were 
not  always  comparable. 
The  boundary  changes  in 
the  C-3-0  districts  have 
not  had  a  major  impact 

on  the  parking  supply.  One  reason  for  the  parking  increases,  especially  in  the  C-3-0 
district,  may  be  that  some  parking  was  temporarily  unavailable  in  1982  due  to 
construction.  The  1982  inventory  was  compiled  during  a  period  of  intensive  high- 
rise  construction  in  Downtown  and  included  only  those  spaces  which  existed  at  that 
time.  Still,  the  18.5  percent  increase  of  parking  spaces  in  the  C-3-0  from  12,775  in 
1982  to  15,666  in  1991,  is  contrary  to  the  Downtown  Plan  policies. 

The  C-3-R  boundaries 
were  expanded  to  include  the  5th  and 
Mission  Garage.  The  expansion  of  that 
garage  accounts  for  1,800  of  the  3,600 
space  increase  in  that  district.  More 
than  2,000  parking  spaces  have  been 
added  in  the  combined  C-3-G  and 
other  North  of  Market  areas.  The 
decrease  in  parking  within  the  current 
C-3-G  boundaries  primarily  reflects  the 
reduced  size  of  these  districts  which 
occurred  in  conjunction  with  Down- 
town rezoning.  For  example,  some 
portions  of  the  C-3-G  districts  have 
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Graph  23 


TIDF  INCOME  BY  YEAR 

1985-1993 

$20  T  


1985       1987       1989       1991  1993 


become  the  Chinatown  Residential/Commercial  District  (CRNC),  and  others  have 
been  redesignated  to  the  Civic  Center. 

About  4,300  parking  spaces  have  been  added  to  the  overall  C-3-S  and 
South  of  Market  area.  The  parking  supply  increase  in  the  South  of  Market  district 
from  approximately  6,518  to  14,860  parking  spaces  includes  besides  the  above 
mentioned  addition  from  the  C-3-S  (which  accounts  for  about  4.500  parking  spaces) 
also  projects  approved  and  built  under  the  auspices  of  San  Francisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  (SFRA).  SFRA  is  not  subject  to  the  City's  Master  Plan  policies  and 
has  authorized  several  projects  in  the  Yerba  Buena  area  since  1982  which  included 
large  amounts  of  parking. 

This  increase  in  parking  availabihty  in  and  near  the  Downtown  has 
made  driving  more  attractive  as  a  commute  mode  and  contributes  to  the  trends  away 
from  transit  use  and  ridesharing  by  Downtown  workers.  If  the  Downtown  parking 
supply  continues  to  increase  at  the  same  pace,  the  use  of  cars  could  increase  beyond 
the  streets,  freeway,  and  bridge  capacity  in  Downtown. 

Transit  Impact  Development  Fee  (TIDF) 

The  Transit  Impact  Development  Fee  (TIDF)  of  five  dollars  per  gross 
net  square  foot  has  been  in  effect  since  June  1981  and  is  appUcable  to  all  new  office 
space  in  the  greater  Downtown,  an  area  bounded  approximately  by  Van  Ness, 
Broadway,  The  Embarcadero,  Berry,  and  USIOI.  The  TIDF  is  intended  to  offset  the 
increased  marginal  operating  and  capital  costs  incurred  by  MUNI  to  provide 
expanded  peak  period  service.  Ridership  demand  generated  by  new  office  space  is 
most  concentrated  in  the  peak  period  which  is  most  costly  to  serve,  and  the  TIDF  is 
therefore  applicable  only  to  office  space. 

These  projects  range  firom  large  office  buildings  to  small  renovations 
and  conversions  as  TIDF  applies  to  all  new  office  space  with  no  minimum  thresh- 
old. Fees  amounting  to  $75.4  miUion  have  been  paid  in  full  or  on  an  installment 
basis  by  158  office  projects  between  1981  and  1993.  The  addition  of  earned  interest 
($6.1  million)  represents  a  total  of  $81.5  million. 

In  the  1990-1993  period  18  office  projects  contributed  to  a  total  TIDF 
income  of  $9.5  million.  This  is  a  strong  decline  compared  to  the  1985-1989  TCDF 
income  of  $60.7  milhon  including  interest.  The  1985-1989  collections  included 
fees  for  buildings  completed  in  the  1981-1985  period. 

The  budgeting  of  TDDF  funds  is  split  between  operating  costs, 
administrative  costs  and  capital  projects.  In  the  1990-1994  period  there  has  been 
$25.3  million  spent  on  MUNI  operating  costs,  which  include  salaries,  fuel,  and 
maintenance.  Table  14  shows  the  TIDF  budget  for  capital  projects.  The  total 
budget  for  the  1990-1994  period  amounts  to  $17.6  million.  Expendimres  through 
March  1994  have  been  devoted  to  Metro  Subway  Signal  Improvements,  MUNI 
Metro  Extension  to  6th  Street,  Trolley  busses  and  a  few  smaller  projects  indicated  in 
Table  14  .  The  budgeted  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1991/92  for  the  Woods  Annex- 
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Land  Acquisition  have  not  been  spent  yet.  Also,  about  65  percent  of  the  budgeted 
$125,000  for  Metro  East  Light-Rail  Facility  remains  to  be  spent.  These  two  projects 
were  continued  for  fiscal  year  1993/94.  In  fiscal  year  1993/94  there  were  no  new 
projects  commenced. 


Table  14 


BUDGETED  TIDF  FUNDING  OF  CAPITAL  PROJECTS 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

Project                                  FY  1990/91 

FY  1991/92 

FY  1 992/93 

F-Market  Streetcar  Line 

760 

PCC  Streetcar  Rehabilitation 

277 

Metro  Subway  Signal  Improvements 

2,250 

2,940 

LRV  Purchase 

500 

Metro  East  Light-Rail  Facility 

125 

MUNI  Metro  Extension  to  6th  Street 

2,500 

Woods  Annex-Land  Acqusition 

5,500 

Trolley  Bus 

1,875 

71  Noriega 

430 

J/M  Layover 

425 

TOTAL 

3,912 

10,940 

2,730 

There  were  no  new  projects  scheduled  for  Fiscal  Year  1 993/94.  There  were 

two  projects  continued  from  the  past  three  years:  Metro  East  Light-Rail  Facility 

and  Woods  Annex-Land  Acquisition 

Source:  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission 

OTHER  PLAN  FEATURES 
Open  Space 


The  Planning  Code  requires  that  developers  of  new  buildings  or 
additions  greater  than  20  percent  of  the  existing  office  buildings  located  in  the  C-3 
district  provide  publicly  accessible  open  space.  One  square  foot  of  open  space  per 
50  gross  square  feet  of  space  is  required  for  all  Downtown  districts  with  the 
exception  of  the  C-3-R  District;  here  the  requirement  is  one  square  foot  of  open 
space  per  100  square  feet  of  building  space.  The  Guidelines  for  Downtown  Open 
Space,  in  the  Downtown  Plan,  specify  the  requirements  for  the  different  types  of 
open  spaces  in  terms  of  location,  access,  landscaping,  commercial  services,  sunlight 


and  wind,  etc.  Open  space  can  be  developed  off-site  within  900  feet  of  the  project. 
Developers  also  contribute  $2.00  per  square  foot  to  the  Downtown  Park  Special 


Fund.  The  Fund  has  collected  about  $2.5  million  since  its  inception.  About  $1.8 
was  collected  between  1990  and  1993.  About  $1.7  million  has  been  spent  to 
acquire  land  for  the  Rincon  Point  Park,  located  between  The  Embarcadero,  Steuart, 
Folsom  and  Howard  Streets.  About  $200,000  has  been  allocated  for  the  planning 
and  design  of  the  Mid-Embarcadero  open  space,  along  the  waterfront  from  Mission 
to  Washington  Streets. 

Downtown  currently  has  about  30  public  and  private  open  space 
areas.  They  include  gardens,  parks,  plazas,  terraces,  atriums,  and  public  sitting 


areas.  Map  10  shows  the  location  of  open  space  areas  within  Downtown  and 
surrounding  areas. 
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Since  1985,  when  the  Downtown  Plan  was  enacted,  6  office  build- 
ings have  been  subject  to  the  open  space  requirement.  The  project  sponsor  of  600 
CaUfomia  Street,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Financial  Core,  has  contributed 
money  to  develop  a  park  in  Chinatown.  The  buildings  at  343  Sansome  Street  and 
100  First  Street  include  roof  gardens  accessible  to  the  public.  The  developers  of 
the  200  California  Street  building  extended  and  improved  the  street  right-of-way  on 
Front  Street  The  roof  gardens  at  343  Sansome  Street  and  100  First  Street  and  the 
street  improvements  at  200  California  Street  were  built  according  to  the  Downtown 
Plan  Open  Space  Design  Guidelines.  They  resulted  in  pleasant  and  well-used  open 
spaces.  The  new  building  at  720  Market,  located  within  the  C-3-R  district,  had  a 
requirement  of  555  square  feet  of  open  space.  However,  their  proposal  of  open 
space  improvements  along  Market  Street  was  denied  by  the  Arts  Commission. 
Developers  of  the  building  on  235  Pine  have  not  met  their  open  space  requirement 
yet.  They  have  proposed  to  improve  an  alley  within  900  feet  of  their  building. 

Two  issues  have  arisen  in  the  implementation  of  the  open  space 
provisions  of  the  Downtown  Plan  which  should  result  in  a  reexamination  of  some 
guidelines  and  implementation.  The  provision  of  the  open  space  by  very  small 
projects  and  additions  has  proven  problematic.  For  example,  a  project  adding 
10,000  square  feet  of  office  would  have  an  open  space  requirement  of  only  200 
square  feet.  Such  a  small  space  is  likely  to  be  less  attractive  and  usable  than  a 
larger  space.  Small  projects  are  typically  on  small  lots  or  on  lots  with  existing 
buildings  or  minimal  sidewalk  frontages  making  the  design  of  inviting  spaces  on 
the  site  difficult.  This  was  the  case  with  720  Market,  a  relatively  small  building  on 
a  small  site.  For  small  projects,  an  option  should  be  created  of  requiring  additional 
contributions  to  the  Downtown  Park  Special  Fund  in  heu  of  on-site  or  nearby  open 
space. 


Map  10 
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The  experience  with  new  open  spaces  built  in  conformance  with  the 
Guidelines  for  Downtown  Open  Space  shows  that  the  seating  requirement  per 
square  footage  of  open  space,  one  seat  per  25  square  feet,  is  too  high.  It  has  resulted 
in  excess  seating  at  the  expense  of  plantings,  green  space,  and  walkways.  The 
Guidelines  should  be  amended  to  require  one  seat  per  35  square  feet  of  open  space. 
This  change  in  density  would  provide  for  more  appropriate  seating  and  open  space 
arrangements. 

Other  ongoing  efforts  towards  improvement  of  Downtown  open  space 
include  the  development  of  the  Downtown  Pedestrian  Streetscape  Urban  Design 
Plan  by  the  Planning  Department.  The  plan  will  include  design  standards  and 
guidelines  for  all  streetscape  elements.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  create  a  pleasant 
pedestrian  streetscape  that  connects  the  Downtown  open  space  system.  The 
Planning  Department  has  also  published  a  report  that  describes  all  open  spaces 
within  the  Downtown  area.'^ 

CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  C-3 
DISTRICT 

The  Downtown  Plan  included  strategies  to  meet  the  child  care  needs 
of  new  Downtown  workers  by  facilitating  the  development,  expansion,  and  mainte- 
nance of  affordable  child  care  programs.  As  explained  in  Chapter  2,  there  has  been 
very  limited  or  negative  office  employment  growth  in  Downtown,  consequently  the 
overall  Downtown  new  child  care  needs  have  also  been  very  limited.  However, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Plan,  some  office  projects  have  been  built  and  have 
contributed  towards  the  provision  of  child  care  facilities.  These  contributions  will 
improve  the  overall  provision  of  child  care  services  in  Downtown. 

The  Plan  required  that  project  sponsors  of  new,  converted,  or  added 
office  space  of  at  least  100,000  square  feet  in  the  C-3  district  provide  on-site  child 
care  brokerage  services.  For  projects  between  50,000  and  100,000  square  feet  of 
office  space,  these  services  may  be  provided  on-site,  through  a  consortium  of  like- 
sized  sponsors,  or  subcontracting  with  a  childcare  brokerage  services  within  two 
blocks  from  the  project"'.  Office  and  hotel  projects  of  over  50,000  new  square  feet, 
citywide,  must  either  provide  a  child  care  facility  on-site  with  3,000  square  feet  or  1 
percent  of  the  project  is  new  office  or  hotel  space.  Alternatively,  sponsors  may  pay 
an  in-lieu  fee  to  the  Affordable  Child  Care  Fund  to  foster  the  expansion  and  access 
to  child  care  facilities  affordable  to  households  of  low  and  moderate  income.  The 
child  care  fee  is  $1.00  per  square  foot  of  office  or  hotel  gross  square  footage.  These 
requirements  must  be  met  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  first  certificate  of  occupancy 
for  the  project". 

Five  projects  have  contributed  to  the  Affordable  Child  Care  Fund 
since  the  establishment  of  this  requirement  in  1986:  600  California,  235  Pine,  343 
Sansome,  Embarcadero  Center  West,  and  the  Hyatt  Hotel.  This  fund  is  being  used 
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to  implement  an  Affordable  Child  Care  Program  for  one  year  on  a  trial  basis.  This 
program  will  provide  subsidies  to  low  income  working  families  with  children  under 
the  age  of  three.  The  program  allows  parents  to  choose  their  child  care  arrange- 
ments and  payments  are  made  directly  to  the  child  care  provider.  The  total  budget 
for  the  program  during  the  first  year  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  of  which  $194,000 
will  be  allocated  for  child  care  payments,  $19,000  for  administrative  costs,  and 
$37,000  for  operational  costs.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Mayor's  Office 
which  contracts  with  a  non-profit  agency  to  manage  the  operations'^. 

This  is  the  first  child  care  program  to  be  implemented  since  the 
Downtown  Plan  was  adopted.  Limited  resources  at  the  Planning  Department  have 
delayed  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  program  and  limited  monitoring 
of  the  child  care  requirements  for  office  and  hotel  development  projects.  Very 
limited  information  is  available  regarding  the  overall  collection  of  fees  and  levels  of 
compliance  with  the  child  care  requirements. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Preserving  the  Past,  another  section  of  the  Downtown  Plan,  describes 
the  objectives,  policies  and  actions  for  the  preservation  of  significant  older  buildings 
and  areas  of  established  character.  The  Plan  requires  the  preservation  of  the  highest 
quality  buildings  and  retention  of  their  significant  features.  It  established  four 
categories  to  classify  buildings  according  to  their  architectural  design  and  relation- 
ship to  the  environment  as  well  as  age.  Categories  I  and  11  include  significant 
buildings  of  at  least  40  years  old,  considered  Buildings  of  Individual  Importance, 
and  rated  excellent  in  architectural  design  or  very  good  in  both  architectural  design 
and  relationship  to  the  environment.  Categories  III  and  IV  are  defined  as  Contribu- 
tory Buildings  and  are  rated  very  good  in  architectural  design  or  in  relationship  with 
the  environment.'*  Buildings  in  these  Categories  may  not  be  demolished  unless  the 
property  retains  no  substantial  remaining  market  value  or  reasonable  use  or  presents 
an  imminent  safety  hazard.  Major  alterations  to  these  buildings  must  be  considered 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission  using  standards  intended  to  respect  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  building. 

Transfer  of  Development  Rights  (TDR)  is  permitted  in  order  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  historic  buildings  by  providing  revenues  which  may 
be  used  for  their  renovation.  The  TDR  allows  the  transfer  of  developable  floor  area 
that  is  allowed  by  the  City  Planning  Code  and  not  used  at  the  historic  building  sites 
to  other  parcels. 

Since  the  approval  of  the  Downtown  Plan,  the  Planning  Department 
has  reviewed  294  projects  for  the  renovation  of  rated  buildings.  Since  1990,  there 
were  180  such  projects  approved  within  the  C-3  district.  Three  rated  buildings  have 
been  demolished.  After  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  two  significant  buildings. 
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235  Front  Street  and  158  California  Street,  were  demolished  as  a  result  of  damage. 
One  Category  EI  building,  41  Van  Ness,  was  demolished  after  the  City  Planning 
Commission  found  that  it  retained  no  substantial  remaining  market  value. 

The  largest  renovation  projects  included  The  Flood  Building,  at  the 
comer  of  Market  and  Powell  Streets,  which  went  through  major  exterior  alterations. 
It  was  built  in  1904  as  a  stacked  vertical  block  with  Renaissance/Baroque  ornamen- 
tation. The  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  New  Montgomery  Street  entrance  was  completely 
rehabilitated  and  a  new  canopy  was  added  to  the  entrance.  This  is  also  a  steel 
building  constructed  in  1909  with  later  additions  in  1915,  1919,  and  1925.  The 
United  Airlines  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Powell  and  Post  Streets,  was  increased  to 
90,400  square  feet  and  the  interior  was  rehabilitated.  This  brick  building  was 
originally  design  as  a  modified  Renaissance  Palazzo  in  1909  with  later  additions  in 
1920.  Other  approved  projects  include  The  Emporio  Armani  Store  on  1  Grant 
Avenue,  The  PG&E  Building  and  Matsen  Buildings  on  215  Market  Street,  The 
Adam  Grant  Building  on  1 14  Sansome  Street,  etc.  The  enclosed  map  shows  the 
largest  projects  involving  rated  buildings  that  took  place  since  1985. 

While  the  Downtown  Plan  has  encouraged  the  preservation  and 
renovation  of  a  large  number  of  significant  buildings  and  structures,  there  is  no 
current  evaluation  nor  monitoring  of  the  Downtown  preservation  work.  The 
Planning  Department  has  very  limited  resources  and  has  not  had  the  capacity  to 
undertake  this  work. 
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SEISMIC  SAFETY 

The  Downtown  Plan  includes  an  objective  concerning  seismic  safety: 
"Reduce  hazards  to  life  safety  and  minimize  property  damage  and  economic 
dislocations  resulting  from  future  earthquakes."  Two  policies  recognize  specific 
earthquake  hazards  that  exist  in  Downtown  San  Francisco:  existing  hazardous 
buildings  that  are  likely  pose  significant  dangers  during  an  earthquake,  and  unstable 
soils  which  are  likely  to  experience  ground  failure  or  to  magnify  ground  shaking 
during  an  earthquake.  The  policy  to  "initiate  orderly  abatement  of  hazards  from 
existing  buildings  and  structures,  while  preserving  the  architectural  design  character 
of  important  buildings"  is  being  implemented  through  two  City  programs.  The 
Parapet  program  (which  dates  from  before  the  Downtown  Plan)  requires  the 
anchoring  of  parapets  and  other  roofline  appendages  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
during  earthquakes.  Compliance  with  the  parapet  ordinance  is  virtually  complete  in 
the  Downtown  area.'*^  The  Unreinforced  Masonry  Building  Hazard  Reduction 
Program,  established  in  1992,  will  require  the  retrofit  of  Unreinforced  Masonry 
buildings,  which  are  one  of  the  building  types  most  likely  to  pose  a  life  safety  hazard 
during  earthquakes.  A  $350  million  bond  issue,  passed  by  the  voters,  will  provide 
loans  to  owners  undertaking  this  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  implements  the  policy  of  requiring 
"  geologic  or  soil  engineering  site  investigations  and  compensating  structural  design 
based  on  findings  for  all  new  structures  in  special  geologic  study  areas."  This  pohcy 
assures  that  site-specific  soils  conditions  are  taken  into  account  in  the  structural 
design  of  new  buildings.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  its  Code  Advisory 
Committee  periodically  reviews  the  San  Francisco  Building  Codes  and  recommends 
amendments,  including  those  to  improve  seismic  safety,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Additional  efforts  to  improve  seismic  safety  and  emergency  response 
city  wide  are  underway.  The  Planning  Department  is  preparing  a  revision  to  the 
Community  Safety  Element  of  the  Master  Plan;  the  Office  of  Emergency  Services,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  within  and  outside  of  city  government,  is  updating 
the  City's  Emergency  Operations  Plan. 


End  Notes 

1.  The  Downtown  Plan  1984,  San  Francisco  Master  Plan,  Objective  8,  Policy  2. 

2.  In  March  1990,  under  the  Ordinance  105-90  which  amended  Section  313  of 
the  Planning  Code,  affordable  rental  unit  was  defined  as  a  unit  whose  rent 
equals  30  percent  of  a  household  income  that  represents  60  percent  of  the 
median  income.  Affordable  ownership  unit  represents  a  unit  which  average 
purchase  price  is  affordable  at  median  income. 

3.  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  Housing  Information  Series,  1993. 

4.  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  Housing  Information  Series,  1993. 
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5.  Housing  requirements  for  Office  Development  Projects,  Section  313  of  the 
San  Francisco  Planning  Code. 

6.  The  Downtown  Plan  1984,  San  Francisco  Master  Plan,  Objective  18,  Policy  2. 

7.  Citywide  Travel  Behavior  Survey:  Employer  and  employee  survey  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  City  Planning,  1993. 

8.  The  Downtown  Plan  Environmental  Impact  Report  reported  a  64  percent 
transit  use  for  Downtown  workers  in  1984. 

9.  The  Planning  Department  Downtown  Open  Space  Tours,  1994. 

10.  Section  165  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Code,  Child  Care  Plans  and 
Child  Care  Brokerage  Services  in  the  C-3  Districts. 

11.  Section  314.4  of  the  San  Francisco  Planning  Code,  Imposition  of  Child  Care 
Requirement. 

12.  Mayor's  Office  of  Children,  Youth  and  Their  Families,  May  1994;  Final 
Regulations  For  The  Affordable  Child  Care  Fund. 

13.  Standards  for  Designation  of  Buildings  are  in  Section  1 102  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Planning  Code.  List  of  Downtown  buildings  within  Categories  I,  II, 
ni,  and  IV  are  in  Chapter  1 1 ,  Appendices  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  San  Francisco 
City  Planning  Code. 

14.  Section  128  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Code. 

15.  Parapet  Safety  Section,  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  July  1993,  Monthly 
Report. 
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FISCAL  REVENUES 


Graph  24 


GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES 

(Constant  Dollars) 


1987-88        1989-90        1991-92  1993-94 


Over  the  past  five  fiscal  years.  General  Fund  Revenues  have  displayed 
some  gains  and  losses  with  an  overall  increase  of  more  than  one  percent  (when 
calculated  in  constant  dollars  to  account  for  inflation)  for  the  entire  period'.  The 
largest  decline  of  6  percent  was  observed  between  fiscal  years  1991-92  and  1992-93. 
It  is  expected  that  for  1993-94  revenues  will  increase  by  1.8  percent  (Graph  24). 

The  general  city  revenues  budgeted  for  the  fiscal  year  1993-94  were 
approximately  $1.3  billion  (current  dollars).  Property  taxes  represented  29  percent  of 
this  total,  business  taxes  9  percent,  and  other  local  taxes  including  sales,  hotel, 
parking,  stadium,  and  real  property  represented  1 7  percent.  The  remaining  percent- 
age came  from  grants  and  subventions,  licenses,  investments,  and  services. 

This  section  describes  total  tax  revenues  citywide  from  Business, 
Property,  Sales,  and  Hotel  taxes,  as  required  by  the  Administrative  Code.  When 
available,  references  about  taxes  collected  in  Downtown  are  included. 
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GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES  FROM: 

Property,  Business,  Sales,  Hotel  Taxes 
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Business  Taxes 

In  1993-94,  San  Francisco  business  taxes  were  budgeted  for  $168 
million  (current  dollars)  of  which  approximately  70  percent  was  collected  from 
Downtown.  These  taxes  are  mainly  based  on  payroll  taxes,  since  for  most  firms 
payroll  taxes  are  higher  than  gross  receipts  taxes  and  taxes  are  based  on  the  higher  of 
both.  For  most  of  1980s,  the  San  Francisco  payroll  tax  rate  was  1.5  percent. 
Between  1988  and  1990,  average  annual  tax  rates  were  around  1.6.  In  1988,  there 
was  an  additional  $200  annual  business  registration  fee  which  primarily  affected 
small  businesses.  In  1991,  the  tax  rate  went  down  to  1.5  percent.  During  1993, 
small  business  that  were  previously  exempt  became  subject  to  tax  but  at  a  lower  rate 
of  1  to  1.25  percent.  Registration  fees  were  also  increased  up  to  $500  for  large 
businesses.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  regulated  utilities  have  remained 
exempted  from  local  business  taxes  by  State  law. 

Reflecting  San  Francisco's  employment  decline,  business  taxes 
dechned  between  fiscal  years  1989-90  and  1991-92  by  almost  16  miUion  constant 
dollars,  from  120  to  103  million  constant  dollars.  However,  since  1992,  there  has 
been  an  11  percent  increase  (Graph  25).  In  fiscal  year  1993-94,  total  business  taxes 
are  expected  to  be  $168  million  (current  dollars)  which  represents  10  percent  of  the 
total  General  Fund  revenues. 
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Table  15 


GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES  FROM: 


Property,  Business,  Sales,  and  Hotel  Taxes  (Current  1 ,000  Dollars) 

Total 


Property 

Business 

Sales 

Hotel 

Revenues 

1988-89 

382,132 

143,515 

83,539 

18,292 

1,102,536 

1989-90 

425,170 

152,998 

84,530 

17,293 

1,208,255 

1990-91 

448,392 

157,214 

89,485 

18,968 

1,238,429 

1991-92 

471 ,250 

142,574 

83,380 

19,643 

1,329,748 

1992-93 

425,254 

154,281 

83,964 

20,797 

1,291,517 

1993-94 

336,520 

167,702 

86,869 

29,518 

1,342,361 

GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES  FROM: 

Property,  Business,  Sales,  and  Hotel  Taxes  (Constant  1 ,000  Dollars) 

Total 

Property         Business  Sales  Hotel  Revenues 


1988-89 

315,031 

118,314 

68,870 

15,080 

908,933 

1989-90 

333,991 

120,187 

66,402 

13,584 

949,140 

1990-91 

337,137 

118,206 

67,282 

14,262 

931,150 

1991-92 

340,991 

103,165 

60,333 

14,213 

962,191 

1992-93 

297,380 

107,889 

58,716 

14,543 

903,159 

1993-94 

230,493 

114,864 

59,499 

20,218 

919,425 

ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES  FROM: 

Property,  Business,  Sales,  and  Hotel  Taxes  (Constant  1 ,000  Dollars) 

Total 

Property 

Business 

Sales 

Hotel 

Revenues 

1989 

6.0 

1.6 

-3.6 

-9.9 

4.4 

1990 

0.9 

-1.6 

1.3 

5.0 

-1.9 

1991 

1.1 

-12.7 

-10.3 

-0.3 

3.3 

1992 

-12.8 

4.6 

-2.7 

2.3 

-6.1 

1993 

-22.5 

6.5 

1.3 

39.0 

1.8 

Source: 


Office  of  the  Controller 

San  Francisco  Planning  Department 
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Property  Taxes 

Collection  of  property  taxes  in  1993-94  was  estimated  at  $658  million 
of  which  $337  million  were  allocated  to  the  City  General  Fund.  Downtown 
properties  generated  about  23  percent  of  citywide  property  taxes.  New  Downtown 
building,  completed  between  1990-1994  contributed  about  $2  million.  Property 
taxes  have  been  the  largest  revenue  source  for  the  city  until  last  year  when  Grants 
and  Subventions  became  the  largest.  In  1993-94,  property  taxes  will  contribute 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  General  Fund  revenue. 

Property  tax  rates  have  gradually  declined  from  1984  to  1991;  they 
went  from  1.15  percent  to  1.09  percent.  The  tax  rate  increased  to  1.12  percent  in 

1992-  93,  and  to  1.15  percent  in  1993-94.  The  allocation  has  been  0.95  to  1.00 
percent  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  remainder  has  been 
allocated  among  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  the  San  Francisco 
Community  College  District,  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District,  and 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District.  In  1992-93,  the  State  required  a  property  tax 
shift  of  more  than  10  percent  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  schools.  Due  to  this 
change,  property  taxes  allocated  to  the  General  Fund  declined  while  the  overall 
collection  of  property  taxes  increased  or  showed  a  very  small  decline  (Graph  25). 

The  highest  annual  growth  rate  in  property  taxes  was  recorded  during 
the  mid  1980s.  Since  Proposition  13  limits  the  increase  in  property  assessments  to 
no  more  than  2  percent  annually  unless  a  property  is  sold  or  improved,  most  of  the 
tax  increase  is  based  on  property  turnover  and  construction.  While  the  office  and 
retail  real  estate  market  has  not  provided  much  activity  over  the  past  four  years,  the 
residential  market  has  kept  an  almost  constant  pace,  contributing  with  most  of  the 
increase  in  property  taxes.  The  residential  property  value  represents  almost  half  of 
the  total  city  property  value. 

Between  fiscal  years  1990-91  and  1993-94,  property  taxes  allocated  to 
the  General  Fund  have  declined  by  1 10  million  constant  dollars  or  about  33  percent. 
They  went  from  341  to  231  constant  million  dollars.  During  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  overall  collection  of  property  taxes  increased  from  434  to  451  or  about  4 
percent. 

Sales  Taxes 

The  State  collects  about  8.25  percent  of  all  taxable  sales  from  retail 
stores,  business  and  personal  services,  and  all  other  outlets-.  This  rate  includes  1 
percent  for  the  City's  General  Fund  and  7.25  percent  for  the  State  fund.  This  means 
that  the  City  receives  1  percent  of  all  taxable  sales. 

Sales  taxes  for  fiscal  year  1993-94  allocated  to  the  City's  General 
Fund  were  estimated  at  $87  million  (current  dollars)  from  which  approximately  45 
percent  was  collected  from  Downtown  stores.  Between  fiscal  years  1988-89  and 

1993-  94,  the  City's  sales  tax  revenues  have  declined  by  15  percent.  The  largest 
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annual  decline  took  place  from  1990-91  to  1991-92,  when  sales  taxes  went  down  by 
11  percent.  An  increase  of  0.8  million  constant  dollars  is  forecast  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993-94. 

Hotel  Taxes 

The  hotel  tax  for  1993-94  it  is  expected  to  result  in  revenues  of  $91 
million  (current  dollars)  from  which  over  75  percent  were  collected  from  Downtown 
hotels.  The  hotel  tax  was  levied  at  a  rate  of  9.75  percent  from  July  1,  1980  through 
December  31,  1986.  This  rate  increased  to  1 1  percent  on  January  1,  1987  and  to  12 
percent  on  August  15,  1993. 

About  30  percent  of  the  total  collection  of  hotel  taxes  is  allocated  to 
the  General  Fund.  The  recent  tax  rate  increase  has  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
overall  hotel  tax  collection;  it  increased  by  17  percent.  The  hotel  tax  allocation  to 
the  General  Fund  increased  by  more  than  30  percent .  Prior  to  this  change,  the  total 
amount  of  hotel  taxes  had  not  shown  much  change. 


End  Notes 

1.  Constant  dollars  were  calculated  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  1982-84 
for  the  San  Francisco  Metropolitan  Area,  Urban  Consumers. 

2.  Retail  stores  include  apparel,  general  merchandise,  specialty  goods,  eating  and 
drinking,  building  material,  and  automotive.  Business  and  personal  services 
includes  repair  shops,  garages,  hotels  and  motels,  clubs  and  amusements  places, 
and  morticians.  Other  outlets  include  construction  contractors,  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers,  petroleum  producers,  public  utilities,  publishers,  and  part  time 
operators. 
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CONCLUSIONS  The  Downtown  Plan  addressed  the  role  of  San  Francisco's  Downtown 

in  the  citywide,  regional,  national,  and  international  context.  During  the  time  that 
the  Downtown  Plan  was  considered  and  adopted,  San  Francisco's  challenge  was  to 
direct  and  manage  economic  growth  and  to  provide  needed  transportation,  housing 
and  other  services  and  amenities.  The  purpose  of  the  Plan  was  to  accommodate 
employment  growth  in  balance  with  urban  support  systems.  Another  goal  was  that 
current  residents,  workers,  and  businesses  not  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Downtown  Plan's  growth  limitation  provision  played  a  major  role 
in  controlling  the  supply  of  office  space  and  preventing  high  vacancy  rates  when 
employment  declined  during  the  late  1980s.  Although  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
vacancy  rates,  current  office  vacancies  in  San  Francisco  are  still  the  lowest  among 
major  urban  centers  nationwide.  These  relatively  low  vacancies  in  Downtown  have 
contributed  to  better  economic  performance  during  the  recession  compared  to  other 
cities  in  the  region  and  the  state. 

The  Plan  was  developed  under  the  expectations  of  fast  employment 
growth  and  office  development  that  are  not  now  taking  place.  Therefore,  the  context 
in  which  services  are  provided  and  used  is,  in  many  ways,  substantially  different 
than  had  been  expected. 

The  Downtown  Plan  strategies  involved  guiding  new  development, 
and  linking  many  of  the  costs  of  needed  service  improvements  to  new  development. 
The  Plan  also  provided  specific  programs  that  were  intended  to  satisfy  needs  for 
additional  transit,  housing,  open  space,  and  childcare  resulting  from  Downtown 
employment  growth.  These  programs  and  requirements,  tied  to  approval  or  comple- 
tion of  office  projects,  have  resulted  in  fewer  resources  than  expected.  The  Office 
Affordable  Housing  Production  Program  (OAHPP)  and  the  Transit  Impact  Develop- 
ment Fee  (TIDF),  which  are  based  on  the  approval  and  completion  of  new  office 
buildings,  provided  much  less  revenue  during  the  early  1990s  than  during  the  1980s. 
The  OAHPP  revenues  for  the  recent  four  years  represent  7  percent  of  the  total  in- 
lieu  fees  paid  since  1985  and  no  additional  units  have  been  built  directly  by 
developers.  The  TIDF  collections  for  the  past  four  years  represent  $9.5  million  out 
of  the  total  $60.7  million  (current  dollars)  collected  since  the  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1981.  These  declines  in  revenues  are  a  result  of  a  decline  in  new  develop- 
ment and  a  corresponding  decline  in  demand  for  services. 

Since  1991,  total  city  General  Fund  revenues  have  declined  by  about  5 
percent  due  to  the  recession  and  transfer  of  tax  revenues  to  the  State.  This  decline 
resulted  in  a  proportional  reduction  of  services.  Property,  Business,  and  Sales  taxes 
contributions  to  the  General  Fund  have  declined  since  1989-90  by  about  20  percent 
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while  Hotel  taxes  increased  by  more  than  40  percent.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
assumptions  about  capital  and  service  improvements  on  which  the  Plan  is  premised 
have  not  been  adequately  funded.  City  General  Fund  revenues  may  continue  to 
decline  in  1994-95,  perhaps  at  a  greater  rate  if  additional  cuts  from  state  government 
occur. 

Downtown  still  provides  a  high  level  of  services  and  urban  amenities 
for  workers  and  residents  compared  to  other  areas  in  the  region  and  nationwide.  As 
a  result  of  limited  development  and  employment  growth  over  the  past  four  years, 
Downtown's  demand  for  services  and  infrastructure  has  not  increased  as  expected. 
However,  as  the  city  moves  out  of  the  recession  and  there  is  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment and  business  activity,  additional  services  will  be  required  in  order  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  Downtown  streets,  and  transit  facilities  to  provide  the  appropriate 
support  systems  to  maintain  Downtown's  economic  vitality.  In  order  to  address 
these  future  demands,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  new  strategies  based  on  current 
development  trends  and  recent  changes. 

This  report  focuses  on  three  main  sections  of  the  Downtown  Plan: 
"Space  for  Commerce",  "Space  for  Housing",  and  "Moving  About".  These  are  the 
sections  required  by  the  Administrative  Code  to  be  addressed  in  the  Downtown  Plan 
Monitoring  Report.  Additional  discussion  of  other  important  Downtown  policies 
and  programs  have  also  been  included.  The  following  sections  summarize  the 
information  contained  in  Chapters  1  to  3.  They  examine  the  status  of  the  most 
critical  Downtown  Plan  policies,  describe  likely  future  trends,  and  suggest  future 
policy  and  program  directions. 

EVALUATION  OF  CURRENT  POLICIES 

Under  the  "Space  for  Commerce  section",  the  first  policy  of  the 
Downtown  Plan  is  "encouragement  of  development  which  produces  substantial  net 
benefits  and  minimizes  undesirable  consequences".  It  "recognizes  the  need  to  create 
jobs,  especially  for  San  Franciscans,  and  to  continue  San  Francisco's  role  as  an 
international  center  of  commerce  and  services".  It  further  adds  that  new  jobs 
enhance  city  functions,  expand  employment  opportunities,  and  provide  tax  re- 
sources. 

The  assumptions  about  job  growth  behind  this  policy  were  far  from 
what  occurred  during  the  period  under  review,  1990-1993.  The  recession  during 
this  period  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  Downtown  employment,  business  activity,  and 
construction  activity.  About  40  percent  or  2  million  square  feet  of  the  total  office 
space  approved  was  built.  This  represented  less  than  half  of  the  forecast  develop- 
ment for  the  1990-1993  period.  Key  Downtown  industries  such  as  finance,  business 
services,  and  legal  services  declined.  While  San  Francisco  remains  an  important 
regional  and  international  center  for  commerce  and  services,  this  function  has 
declined.  The  Plan  policies  were  not  developed  to  guide  Downtown  during  a  period 
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of  economic  decline  or  slow  growth.  The  Plan  presumed  vigorous  job  growth  that 
would  continue  to  foster  the  long  term  objective  of  a  vital  and  expanding  economy. 

The  Plan  encourages  maintenance  of  a  compact  Downtown  and 
continued  concentration  of  office  and  retail  jobs  in  the  Downtown  area  to  ensure 
economic  strength.  This  concentration  also  reinforces  the  role  of  transit.  During  the 
late  1980s,  Downtown  actually  went  through  an  employment  decline  while  the  rest 
of  San  Francisco  grew  by  almost  30,000  jobs.  A  slightly  different  trend  took  place 
during  the  early  1990s,  when  Downtown  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  city  employment 
declined,  but  Downtown  declined  at  a  lower  rate  resulting  in  an  small  increase  of  the 
employment  concentration  in  Downtown'. 

The  Downtown  Plan  encourages  the  continuation  of  a  centralized 
specialized  retail  core  which  serves  the  city  and  the  region  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  small  stores  that  serve  Downtown  workers.  Specialty  retail  stores  have  remained 
concentrated  around  Union  Square  and  are  expanding  towards  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center.  Vacancies  and  turnover  have  increased  in  the  retail  core  around  Union 
Square  and  some  large  stores  have  been  affected  by  the  recession.  Small  stores  and 
restaurants  that  serve  Downtown  workers  and  visitors  have  performed  better  than 
large  stores  and  have  increased  in  number.  The  increase  of  convention  and  other 
visitors  in  Downtown  have  contributed  to  maintaining  Downtown  Retail  activity. 
The  development  of  discount  and  warehouse  stores  outside  of  Downtown  is  a  recent 
trend.  Although  they  attract  a  different  market  than  Downtown  stores,  they  could 
alter  the  overall  pattern  of  retail  activity  in  the  city  which  could  reduce  the  retail 
concentration  in  Downtown. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  development,  there  has  been  very  little  physical 
change.  Downtown  (not  including  redevelopment  areas  outside  the  provisions  of 
the  Plan)  has  maintained  almost  the  same  building  density  and  preserved  qualities 
such  as  sunlight,  urban  form,  and  skyline. 

In  "Space  for  Housing",  the  first  objective  is  to  "expand  the  supply  of 
housing  in  and  adjacent  to  Downtown".  This  objective  is  being  met:  about  75 
percent  of  the  net  gain  in  housing  units  between  1990  and  1992  was  located  around 
Downtown  within  the  northeast  quadrant  of  San  Francisco.  About  3,200  units  were 
added  in  the  greater  downtown  and  almost  900  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  Several 
residential  mixed  use  developments  have  been  added  south  of  Market  Street  as 
envisioned  in  the  Plan.  Planning  and  rezoning  and  Redevelopment  projects  have 
resulted  in  new  housing  and  preservation  of  existing  housing  in  several  areas  around 
Downtown,  including  South  of  Market,  North  of  Market,  and  Chinatown. 

The  preservation  of  existing  residential  hotels  was  also  established  as 
a  policy  of  the  Downtown  Plan;  they  represent  a  resource  for  low-income  house- 
holds. The  Residential  Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance  which  severely  restricted 
conversions  to  tourist  use,  was  adopted  to  implement  this  policy.  This  Ordinance  is 
currently  under  litigation.  The  number  of  residential  hotel  rooms  has  continued  to 
decline;  between  1989  and  1992  about  1,800  units  were  lost  of  which  500  were  due 
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to  earthquake  damage.  The  Planning  Department  is  working  on  the  development  of 
specific  Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  legislation  to  expand  the  supply  of  new  low 
income  units. 

In  spite  of  the  recession,  San  Francisco  has  been  able  to  provide  an 
average  of  1,500  housing  units  per  year  since  the  implementation  of  the  Plan,  the 
upper  end  of  the  Downtown  Plan's  target  range.  Since  1989,  when  the  largest 
housing  production  of  2,600  units  was  recorded,  the  number  of  new  units  completed 
per  year  has  declined  to  about  500  in  1993.  This  decline  has  mainly  affected  market 
rate  housing  while  affordable  housing  remained  almost  stable.  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  the  annual  average  of  affordable  housing  was  26  percent  of  all  housing 
production. 

The  main  objective  of  the  "Moving  About"  section  was  to  "develop 
transit  as  the  primary  mode  of  travel  to  and  from  Downtown".  This  objective  was 
intended  to  accommodate  future  employment  growth  in  Downtown  without 
increasing  street  congestion,  restricting  regional  mobility,  and  causing  environmen- 
tal damage.  Two  main  efforts  were  proposed  in  order  to  achieve  this  objective: 
"increase  the  number  of  commuters  per  vehicle  and  increase  the  number  and 
percentage  of  commuters  using  transit".  Neither  of  these  efforts  were  advanced 
significantly  over  the  past  four  years.  The  Plan  included  specific  policies  to  increase 
transit  service  and  limit  new  long-term  parking. 

The  reduction  of  Downtown  jobs  has  removed  some  of  the  service 
demands  that  the  forecast  job  growth  would  have  created  for  the  transportation 
system.  At  the  same  time,  the  reduction  of  resources  directly  linked  to  new  office 
development  as  well  as  the  decline  in  city  revenues  have  limited  or  reduced  the 
provision  of  transit  services. 

Between  1985  and  1993,  the  use  of  transit  to  Downtown  by  commut- 
ers has  declined  from  64  percent  to  approximately  61  percent^  of  all  transportation 
modes.  During  this  period  of  time,  most  transit  operators,  with  the  exception  of 
BART  and  Golden  Gate  Transit  have  shown  a  decline  in  their  total  number  of  riders 
in  the  range  of  10  to  20  percent.  Between  1989  and  1993,  MUNI,  which  is  the  only 
transit  operator  under  the  City's  control,  has  shown  the  largest  decline  in  ridership 
(approximately  5,400  riders  or  1 1  percent)  and  capacity  (approximately  1,900  seats 
or  7  percent)  during  the  peak  hour.  This  decline  is  the  largest  among  transit 
operators  in  absolute  numbers  and  rates. 

While  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  generated  an  increase  in 
transit  use  as  a  result  of  the  freeway  and  Bay  Bridge  damage,  this  increase  was  only 
a  temporary  effect  with  the  exception  of  BART  and  to  a  small  extent  CalTrain. 
BART  experienced  a  substantial  increase  in  riders  even  after  1990.  However,  BART 
has  constrained  ability  to  increase  its  capacity  in  the  future. 

A  Downtown  Plan  policy  is  that  the  automobile  capacity  of  the 
bridges,  highways,  and  freeways  entering  the  city  not  be  expanded  along  with  new 
long-term  commuter  parking  in  and  around  Downtown.  While  a  small  proportion  of 
the  freeway  capacity  has  been  reduced  with  the  removal  of  the  Embarcadero 
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Freeway  and  the  Terminal  Separator',  there  has  been  an  increase  in  capacity  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  as  a  result  of  a  more  efficient  metering  system.  Between  1989  and  1991, 
the  Bay  Bridge  traffic  increased  by  about  1 ,000  vehicles  during  the  peak  hour, 
principally  automobiles  from  the  East  Bay'*.  The  number  of  autos  coming  from  the 
North  Bay  remained  stable  or  declined.  Between  1985  and  1991,  average  auto 
occupancies  during  the  peak  period  have  declined  on  the  Bay  Bridge  from  1.91  to 
1.74  persons  per  vehicle  and  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  from  1.35  to  1.23  persons 
per  vehicle.  Between  1982  and  1991,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
10,000  parking  spaces  in  the  Greater  Downtown. 

These  increases  in  automobile  capacity  have  partially  contributed  to 
the  decrease  in  transit  use  and  to  the  decline  of  average  auto  occupancy  which  will 
pose  a  serious  problem  when  expected  job  growth  begins  to  occur.  Downtown  was 
able  to  afford  an  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  and  a  reduction  of  transit 
use  without  major  alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  environment  or  the  city  street 
system  because  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  commuters.  Another  factor  was  the 
reduction  of  harmful  emissions  per  cars  as  a  result  of  cleaner  fuel  consumption. 
However,  as  Downtown  employment  grows  and  the  number  of  commuters  increases, 
levels  of  transit  services  and  ridership  will  have  to  be  restored  and  increased  in  order 
to  avoid  congestion  and  maintain  environmental  quality  (street  traffic  circulation,  air 
quality,  pedestrian  circulation)  that  has  characterized  Downtown  San  Francisco. 


FUTURE  TRENDS 

While  this  report  does  not  intend  to  present  a  detailed  forecast,  a  few 
indicators  are  presented  based  on  information  gathered  for  this  report  as  well  as  on 
other  Department  studies,  to  provide  a  general  overview  of  likely  future  trends.  This 
section  also  compares  some  current  forecasts  with  the  Downtown  Plan  forecast  for 
year  2000. 


Future  Employment  and  Space  Needs 

The  decline  of  employment  and  revenues  in  San  Francisco  brought 
about  by  the  1990  recession  will  slow  down  by  1994.  By  1995,  it  is  likely,  the  local 
and  regional  economies  will  begin  recovering.  They  will  probably  recover  their 
previous  employment  levels  by  the  end  of  this  century  and  will  add  additional  new 
jobs  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century'.  Contrasting  with  other  post  recession 
periods,  this  recovery  will  not  be  rapid.  Instead,  San  Francisco  will  go  through  a 
very  slow  recovery  which  will  greatly  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the 
development  of  alternative  industries. 

Because  of  its  diversity,  San  Francisco  and  Downtown  may  recover 
faster  than  other  cities  in  the  region  or  the  state.  According  to  ABAG,  San  Fran- 
cisco employment  will  increase  by  more  than  13,000  jobs  between  1990  and  2000, 
and  between  2000  and  2010,  by  more  than  70,000  new  jobs  which  would  represent 
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12  percent  of  the  total  forecast  of  new  jobs  in  the  region.  Most  San  Francisco 
growth  is  forecast  to  occur  in  business  services,  finance,  and  retail. 

Based  on  a  review  of  current  regional  and  city  wide  trends,  the  levels 
of  Downtown  employment  growth  between  1990  to  2000  could  range  between 
5,300  and  8,400  jobs.  Even  the  most  optimistic  forecast  represents  only  one  sixth  of 
the  expected  growth  of  50,000  jobs  indicated  in  the  Downtown  Plan  for  this  time 
period.  The  discrepancy  between  the  previous  and  current  forecasts  is  greater  when 
looking  at  the  1985-2000  period.  For  this  period  of  time,  the  Downtown  Plan 
forecast  indicated  an  employment  growth  of  90,000  while  the  current  forecast 
indicates  an  employment  decline  that  ranges  between  4,000  to  7,000  jobs  (Graph 
27). 

For  the  period  1990-2015,  the  most  conservative  forecast  indicates  an 
increase  of  about  42,000  Downtown  jobs,  while  the  optimistic  forecast  indicates  an 
increase  of  about  70,000  jobs  (Graph  27).  These  levels  of  growth  would  represent 
an  overall  increase  of  14  and  22  percent  respectively  over  the  1990  levels.  These 
levels  of  employment  growth  for  the  1990-2015  period  translate  to  a  demand  for 
space  ranging  from  9.3  to  19.0  million  square  feet  of  building  space.  This  projec- 
tion of  building  space  assumes  that  employment  density  will  increase  from  one 
employee  per  380  square  feet  to  one  employee  per  320  square  feet  and  the  vacancy 
rate  will  average  10  percent.  This  total  development  would  represent  an  average 
annual  addition  of  from  372,000  to  760,000  square  feet  of  building  space. 

Accounting  for  the  3  million  square  feet  of  building  space  already 
approved  but  not  built  and  1 .8  million  square  feet  of  building  space  built  between 
1990  and  1993,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  approximately  4.5  to  14.2  million 
square  feet  of  building  space  (including  all  uses)  for  the  22  year  period  1994-2015 
(Graph  28).  Since  Office  space  represents  about  70  percent''  of  the  total  building 
space,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  about  3.2  to  10.0  million  square  feet  of  Office 
space  between  1994  and  2015,  an  annual  average  of  145,000  to  454,000  square  feet 
of  space.  Even  the  most  optimistic  scenario  of  Office  space  forecast  would  be  lower 
than  the  current  Proposition  M  allocation  of  475,000  square  feet  of  Office  space  per 
year.  This  difference  is  even  greater  when  compared  to  the  950,000  square  foot 
limit  after  1998. 

Likely  Future  Growth  Sectors 

San  Francisco's  Downtown  remains  a  preferred  location  for  headquar- 
ters, small  new  establishments,  and  innovative  business  activities.  Current  national 
and  international  trends  as  well  as  existing  local  conditions  will  favor  the  growth  of 
selected  economic  activities.  As  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  moves  out  of  the 
recession,  international  trading  and  increasing  business  activity  with  the  Pacific  Rim 
will  contribute  to  the  growth  of  finance,  real  estate  as  well  as  visitor  and  convention 
activities,  most  of  which  are  located  in  Downtown.  Although  employment  in  the 
Bay  Area,  outside  of  San  Francisco,  has  grown  faster  than  in  the  city,  San  Francisco 
still  plays  a  central  role  in  financial  activities  and  international  trading  because  of  its 
existing  business  services  and  central  location. 
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San  Francisco  continues  to  capture  an  increasing  number  of  interna- 
tional, national,  and  regional  visitors  who  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  Downtown 
Retail  Core.  These  visitors  rely  on  San  Francisco's  traditional  attractions  as  well  as 
its  particular  resources  such  as  the  specialized  design  industry,  high  technology, 
multimedia  industry,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  convention  and  cultural  facihties  in 
the  Yerba  Buena  Center. 

Multimedia,  communications,  high  technology,  and  professional 
(engineering,  accounting,  architecture)  activities  also  display  potential  for  employ- 
ment growth  in  Downtown  based  on  available  resources  for  innovation  and  market 
demand.  They  require  specialized  business  services  and  tend  to  be  small  businesses 
at  their  initial  stage,  ideal  conditions  for  development  within  San  Francisco  Down- 
town. 

Emergence  of  new  entertainment  facilities  which  have  their  base  in 
multimedia  and  virtual  reality  also  offer  prospects  for  job  creation  and  economic 
diversification. 

The  research  aspect  of  the  biotechnology  industry  could  grow  in  the 
greater  Downtown  Area  to  complement  the  existing  functions  of  this  industry  in  the 
rest  of  the  Bay  Area.  This  industry,  as  well  as  the  financial  sector,  will  induce 
additional  employment  growth  of  business  services  such  as  computer  services, 
advertising,  accounting,  and  communications  in  Downtown. 

Business  Trends 

Mergers,  acquisitions,  and  consolidations  of  major  banks  and  large 
firms  have  led  to  layoffs.  This  trend  is  paralleled  by  the  increasing  number  of  small 
new  businesses  which  choose  San  Francisco  for  its  proximity  to  customers  and  to 
business  services. 

Relocation  of  back  office  activity  out  of  Downtown  took  place  during 
the  late  1980s.  The  early  1990s  has  shown  a  trend  of  rent  price  equalization 
between  Downtown  and  suburban  areas,  which  favors  the  retention  of  back  office 
acfivity  and  the  location  of  new  businesses  in  Downtown.  This  trend  is  combined 
with  greater  availability  of  office  space  in  Downtown  with  a  current  vacancy  rate 
between  1 1  and  13  percent,  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  1  percent  of  the  early  1980s. 
Downtown  also  offers  a  greater  variety  of  building  types  that  range  from  the 
traditional  Financial  Core,  with  old  buildings  and  new  high-rise  buildings,  to  the 
recent  developments  south  of  Market  Street  which  include  mixed  use  buildings  of 
different  heights,  floor  plate  sizes,  and  lower  rental  rates. 

The  diversity  of  building  structures  and  densities  will  allow  Down- 
town to  accommodate  new  patterns  of  growth.  While  the  Financial  district  will 
absorb  new  employment  reducing  its  vacancy  rate,  the  eastern  portion  of  Downtown, 
south  of  Market  Street,  will  probably  grow  at  a  faster  rate  since  it  offers  more 
flexibility  and  lower  cost  for  small  businesses. 
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FUTURE  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  DIRECTION 

While  the  principal  goals  of  the  Downtown  Plan  --fostering  a  vital 
economy  and  enhancing  the  working  and  living  environment—  remain  essential, 
many  of  the  current  strategies  may  not  be  sufficient  to  achieve  these  goals  under 
current  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Downtown  Plan,  there  is  a  need  for  specific 
strategies  and  programs  to  retain  existing  businesses  and  attract  new  businesses  into 
Downtown.  San  Francisco  Downtown  should  take  the  lead  in  international  trading, 
high  technology  and  research  given  the  available  labor  force  and  existing  infrastruc- 
ture and  services.  New  development  policies  should  be  prepared  and  existing 
programs  reviewed  in  the  light  of  changing  employment  patterns  and  limited 
building  development.  The  main  task  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  to  provide 
adequate  services  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environment  with  very  limited 
growth,  and  consequently,  very  limited  resources.  In  order  to  optimize  the  use  of 
fiscal  resources  and  coordinate  planning  efforts,  new  Downtown  policies  and 
programs  should  be  developed  within  the  framework  of  a  city  wide  strategic  plan. 

Current  and  future  policy  and  program  needs  are  presented  under  five 
areas:  economic  vitality,  housing,  transportation,  and  other  plan  features.  Each  of 
these  areas  describes  any  existing  efforts  in  the  Planning  Department  as  well  as 
some  of  the  most  critical  planning  needs. 

Economic  Vitality 

The  Planning  Department  is  already  undertaking  several  land  use 
studies  in  areas  where  land  use  change  is  likely  or  imminent.  These  studies  will 
examine  the  appropriate  future  development  and  other  economic  activities  and  in 
some  cases  identify  specific  development  opportunities.  Study  areas  include  the 
Terminal  Separator  and  the  Transbay  Terminal;  the  Waterfront;  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  Mission,  Bay  View,  and  Hunters  Point  Shipyard;  and  the  reuse 
plan  for  Treasure  Island  and  the  long  range  plan  for  management  of  the  Presidio. 

The  Planning  Department  publishes  the  annual  Commerce  and 
Industry  Inventory  which  compiles  San  Francisco  economic  indicators  and 
demographic  information  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  economic  trends  and 
to  inform  policy-makers  about  economic  issues. 

Information  about  Downtown  economic  potential,  labor  force,  access 
to  services  and  customers,  facilities  and  building  space  should  be  available  for 
potential  new  businesses  at  the  regional,  state,  and  national  level.  While  informa- 
tion did  not  represent  an  obstacle  to  economic  vitality  during  a  period  of  growth,  it 
has  become  crucial  under  current  conditions. 

Concentration  of  Downtown  employment  should  be  actively  encour- 
aged to  reinforce  the  presumptions  of  "transit  first"  and  a  uniquely  friendly, 
walkable,  attractive,  and  efficient  world  class  city.  This  is  the  backbone  of 
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Downtown's  vitality.  It  will  require  coordination  among  city  agencies  and  business 
organizations  to  provide  the  appropriate  support  systems  for  new  employers  which 
are  presenting  new  service  needs.  Restructuring  trends  towards  smaller  and  more 
specialized  businesses  and  constant  changes  in  technology  may  generate  new  kinds 
of  service  demands. 

Given  current  regional  trends  and  existing  local  resources,  San 
Francisco  Downtown  should  be  promoted  as  a  center  of  finance,  communication, 
research,  and  business  service  activities  that  will  support  innovative  industrial 
development  around  the  Bay  Area,  such  as  biotechnology,  electronics,  and  multime- 
dia. This  strategy  will  require  an  action  plan  that  identifies  specific  needs  of  those 
industries  and  describes  how  those  needs  can  be  met  in  San  Francisco  Downtown. 

Increasing  visitor  and  convention  activities  should  be  enhanced  with 
appropriate  pedestrian-oriented  streets  and  street  amenities  as  well  as  additional 
transit  services.  Provision  of  these  services  will  also  support  the  traditional  retail 
core  around  Union  Square  as  well  as  small  retail  shops  and  restaurants.  Retail 
activities  will  provide  a  variety  of  jobs  in  terms  of  skill  requirements  to  accommo- 
date a  diverse  labor  force. 

Recent  changes  in  space  needs,  business  size,  and  industry  types 
within  the  city  and  Downtown  have  created  a  need  for  an  evaluation  of  the  existing 
business  and  payroll  tax  structure.  This  evaluation  should  determine  what  is  the 
overall  cost  of  doing  business  in  Downtown  by  industry  type  and  business  size.  It 
should  propose  alternatives  for  more  effective  fiscal  policy  which  would  encourage 
job  growth  and  business  development.  This  study  will  require  coordination  with  the 
Offices  of  the  Controller  and  Tax  Collector  as  well  as  the  business  community. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  city  capital 
improvement  and  bond  programs  as  well  as  programs  to  promote  economic  vitality. 
A  Strategic  Plan  should  be  developed  which  prioritizes  and  coordinates  these 
programs  in  the  context  of  the  city's  Master  Plan.  It  should  examine  how  these 
public  investments  complement  and  leverage  private  efforts  to  create  business 
opportunities  and  jobs.  This  Strategic  Plan  should  serve  as  a  comprehensive  guide 
for  decisions  related  to  the  provision  of  services,  and  public  investments.  It  should 
include  an  evaluaUon  of  existing  projects  and  current  conditions  of  existing 
infrastructure,  transportation  facilifies,  public  buildings,  and  other  capital  improve- 
ments. It  should  also  include  an  evaluation  of  service  needs  and  alternatives  to 
deliver  those  services  as  well  as  information  about  revenue  generation  potential. 
The  Planning  Department's  role  in  analysis  and  planning  should  assure  a  coordinated 
economic  planning  effort  with  the  implemenfing  and  operafing  agencies. 
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Housing 

Current  housing  efforts  in  the  Planning  Department  include 
inclusionary  affordable  housing  policies  implemented  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission  when  it  reviews  large  development  projects,  and  implementation  of 
Area  Plans  which  facilitate  residential  development.  The  Department  has 
recently  drafted  new  regulations  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  new  Single  Room 
Occupancy  hotels  which  will  be  the  basis  for  amendments  to  the  City  Planning 
Code.  New  SRO  construction  will  expand  the  supply  of  affordable  low  cost 
housing  for  single  person  households. 

The  Department  publishes  the  Annual  Evaluation  of  the  Residence 
Element  and  the  Housing  Inventory  which  provide  information  on  housing 
construction  trends. 

While  San  Francisco  has  provided  an  average  of  1,500  housing  units 
per  year,  current  private  sector  financial  constraints  have  reduced  the  actual  housing 
production  over  the  past  four  years.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  financial  alternatives 
independent  of  new  office  development  that  could  provide  additional  resources  for 
affordable  housing  production.  Information  about  alternative  financial  resources, 
potential  locations,  and  housing  cost  in  San  Francisco  should  be  available  to  the 
general  public,  housing  developers,  and  non-profit  organizations. 

The  Annual  Evaluation  of  the  Office  Affordable  Housing  Production 
Program  (OAHPP)  should  describe  the  status  of  the  projects  that  have  not  yet 
provided  a  plan  to  comply  with  the  housing  requirement.  This  Annual  Evaluation 
should  also  specify  in-lieu  fee  requirements  for  those  projects  without  a  housing 
plan.  Current  housing  program  requirements  should  remain  at  the  same  levels,  since 
no  changes  are  expected  in  the  basic  indicators  used  to  develop  the  housing 
production  formula:  future  employment  density,  percentage  of  employees  that  desire 
to  live  in  the  city,  and  number  of  working  adults  per  unit.  Current  OAHPP  require- 
ments are  the  basis  for  mitigation  of  significant  adverse  environmental  impacts;  this 
is  mandated  by  State  law  under  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA). 
The  OAHPP  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  program  to  partially  satisfy  the  housing 
needs  generated  by  new  development.  This  Program,  which  will  expire  this  year, 
should  be  continued  to  serve  the  needs  generated  by  new  office  development. 

Transportation 

Current  Planning  Department  transportation  efforts  address  future 
transit  needs  generated  by  existing  and  new  Downtown  jobs.  They  include  a  study 
of  alternatives  or  modification  of  the  existing  Transbay  Transit  Terminal,  a  study 
of  the  extension  of  CalTrain  service  from  its  current  terminus  at  Fourth  and 
Townsend  Streets  to  a  new  Downtown  terminal,  the  study  of  alternatives  for  the 
replacement  of  the  Mid-Embarcadero  Roadway  and  the  Terminal  Separator 
Structure,  the  Transportation  Element  Update,  the  development  of  major  public 
transportation  improvement  alternatives  in  the  Bayshore  and  Geary  Corridors. 
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The  current  Downtown  Plan  targets  for  transit  use  (70  percent)  and 
auto  occupancy  (1.66  persons  per  vehicle)  should  be  reviewed,  and  adjusted  if 
necessary,  based  on  existing  and  expected  employment  levels,  current  transit 
ridership  and  auto  occupancy,  current  and  planned  infrastructure,  transit  capacity, 
incentives  to  be  provided,  and  circumstances  beyond  local  control  (e.g.  gas  price, 
new  technology).  An  evaluation  of  the  regional  commute  patterns  and  likely  future 
employment  growth  will  be  required  for  a  more  precise  assessment  of  Downtown 
transit  needs.  The  development  of  new  targets  should  also  include  a  set  of  programs 
to  achieve  them  and  should  provide  a  methodology  to  evaluate  accomplishments  by 
years  2000,  20 1 0,  and  20 1 5 . 

Because  the  South  Bay  has  shown  the  highest  proportion  of  auto  use, 
it  should  be  targeted  for  a  concerted  effort  and  specific  incentives  to  increase  transit 
use  and  rideshare  in  the  short  term.  For  the  long  term,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
specific  programs  and  incentives  to  increase  transit  use  from  the  East  Bay,  given  the 
large  number  of  commuters  forecast  from  that  corridor^. 

In  order  to  meet  the  transit  needs  of  the  current  and  expected  Down- 
town employees,  MUNI  as  well  as  other  transit  operator  will  have  to  recover  and 
increase  their  service  capacity.  Narrowing  the  gap  between  MUNI  scheduled  and 
actual  service  will  contribute  to  an  increase  in  transit  ridership  within  the  city.  Ways 
of  funding  service  improvements  in  the  absence  of  substantial  new  development 
contributing  to  TIDF  need  to  be  identified. 

Unless  provision  of  new  long  term  parking  is  limited,  the  number  of 
automobiles  coming  into  Downtown  will  continue  to  increase,  overloading  the  city 
street  system,  reducing  transit  ridership,  and  increasing  auto  emissions. 

Other  Plan  Features  and  Administration 

Since  levels  of  office  building  development  in  the  Downtown  district 
have  been  lower  than  expected  in  the  Downtown  Plan,  the  number  of  new  publicly 
accessible  open  spaces  provided  by  new  private  development  has  been  limited. 
However,  a  number  of  planning  projects  are  currently  underway,  which  will  result 
in  development  of  additional  open  space  and  improvements  of  existing  space  in 
the  Downtown.  The  Department  is  currently  preparing  the  Downtown  Pedestrian 
Projects  Report  which  proposes  pedestrian  improvements  on  a  number  of 
Downtown  streets  and  alleyways.  The  Department  is  also  working  on  the  Mid- 
Embarcadero  Urban  Design  project  which  will  result  in  improvements  to  Justin 
Herman  Plaza  and  a  new  large  public  open  space  to  be  created  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street.  In  addition,  the  Department  is  compiling  an  electronic  inventory 
of  existing  park  land  and  public  open  spaces  located  throughout  the  city  which 
will  allow  a  more  effective  open  space  planning. 
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Open  space,  historic  preservation,  and  seismic  safety  policies  and 
issues  in  the  Downtown  are  being  examined  within  the  context  of  the  San  Francisco 
Master  Plan.  The  Planning  Department  is  currently  updating  the  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Element  of  the  Master  Plan.  A  Preservation  Element  is  currently  being 
prepared,  and  will  be  distributed  as  a  Draft  for  Citizen  Review  in  fiscal  year  1994- 
95.  The  Department  is  also  updating  the  Master  Plan's  Community  Safety  Element , 
which  addresses  seismic  safety  issues  citywide  and  in  the  downtown.  A  Draft  for 
Citizen  Review  will  be  distributed  in  fall  1994. 

Because  the  levels  of  building  development  have  been  much  lower 
than  expected  under  the  Downtown  Plan,  there  is  a  need  to  evaluate  the  Transit 
Impact  Development  Fee  objectives  against  its  levels  of  accomplishments  and 
contributions  by  project  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  and 
its  administration  under  current  trends. 

Implementation  of  the  Downtown  Plan  and  related  programs  requires 
closer  monitoring  and  tracking  of  compliance  with  linked  programs  such  as  the 
Office  Affordable  Housing  Production  Program,  the  Transit  Impact  Development 
Fee,  the  Childcare  Program,  and  the  Downtown  Park  Special  Fund.  These  programs 
rely  of  information  provided  by  he  Planning  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  regarding  project  approvals  and  completions,  but  most  are  administered 
by  other  City  agencies.  Monitoring  of  these  programs  and  of  their  accomplishments 
should  be  better  coordinated  and  formalized.  There  should  be  a  more  specific 
distribution  of  assignments  and  responsibilities  in  order  to  provide  better  accounting 
of  resources  available  and  of  their  use. 

The  Guidelines  for  Downtown  Open  Space  should  be  amended  to 
require  25  seats  per  square  foot  of  open  space.  The  City  Planning  Code  should  be 
amended  to  allow  small  office  projects  in  the  C-3-0  district  to  meet  their  open  space 
obligation  with  contributions  to  the  Downtown  Park  Special  Fund  instead  of  on  or 
near  the  site,  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  requires  the  Planning 
Department  to  monitor  and  report  on  Downtown  growth  and  the  levels  of  services 
annually,  and  to  prepare  a  more  comprehensive  report  every  five  years.  The  pace  of 
Downtown  growth  has  been  considerably  slower  than  had  been  expected,  and  the 
Department  has  chosen  not  to  spend  scarce  staff  time  on  annual  reports  focused  on 
Downtown.  Instead,  Department  produces  annual  reports  on  citywide  economic 
trends  (with  discussions  of  subareas  including  Downtown)  in  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Inventory.  It  also  prepares  an  annual  Housing  Inventory.  Downtown  Plan 
Monitoring  Reports  have  been  produced  twice,  about  every  five  years,  covering  all 
of  the  Administrative  Code  required  topics  with  one  exception.  The  "cordon 
counts"  called  for  have  not  been  conducted.  These  traffic  counts,  which  cover  all 
access  routes  to  Downtown  at  once  for  24  hours,  are  very  expensive.  During  a  time 
of  little  or  no  employment  growth  and  development,  they  have  not  been  considered 
a  good  use  of  scarce  funds.  The  Department  has  performed  extensive  counts  for  the 
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P.M.  peak  period  for  auto  traffic  into  Downtown,  which  partially  compensates  for 
the  lack  of  a  cordon  count.  The  Administrative  Code's  monitoring  requirements 
should  be  reexamined,  and  the  frequency  of  required  comprehensive  reports  and 
issue-specific  studies  linked  to  changes  in  the  Downtown  and  the  City  wide  context. 


End  Notes 

1.  Between  1990  and  1993,  Downtown  employment  concentration  went  from  50.6 
percent  to  52.4  percent  of  the  total  city  wide  employment. 

2.  This  transit  use  percentage  was  calculated  for  greater  downtown  rather  than  the 
C-3  District,  Citywide  Travel  Behavior  Survey,  1993 

3.  Due  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 

4.  Between  1989  and  1991,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  during  the  6-10 
am  period  was  about  2,500. 

5.  Based  on  studies  prepared  by  ABAC  and  the  San  Francisco  Planning  Depart- 
ment. 

6.  Downtown  Office  space  has  represented  approximately  68  percent  of  Down- 
town total  building  space  for  the  past  ten  years  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  similar 
proportion  will  remain  or  show  a  very  small  change. 

7.  MTC  projections  indicate  that  between  1990  and  2010  the  number  of  East  Bay 
commuters  into  San  Francisco  will  increase  by  20,000  to  a  total  of  184,000, 
and  the  number  of  North  Bay  commuters  will  increase  by  9,000  to  a  total  of 
70,000. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Summary  of  Objectives  and  Policies  of  the  Downtown  Area  Plan 


SPACE  FOR  COMMERCE 

OBJECTIVE  1 

MANAGE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  CHANGE 
TO  ENSURE  ENHANCEMENT  OF  THE  TOTAL 
CITY  LIVING  AND  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  development  which  produces  substantial  net 
benefits  and  minimizes  undesirable  consequences. 
Discourage  development  which  has  substantial  undesir- 
able consequences  which  cannot  be  mitigated. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  A  PRIME  LOCATION  FOR  FINAN- 
CL\L,  ADMINISTRATIVE,  CORPORATE,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  prime  downtown  office  activities  to  grow  as 
long  as  undesirable  consequences  of  such  growth  can  be 
controlled. 

POLICY  2 

Guide  location  of  office  development  to  maintain  a 
compact  downtown  core  and  minimize  displacement  of 
other  uses. 

OBJECTIVE  3 

IMPROVE  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  THE  REGION'S  PRIME  LOCATION 
FOR  SPECIALIZED  RETAIL  TRADE. 

POLICY  1 

Maintain  high  quality,  specialty  retail  shopping  facilities 
in  the  retail  core. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  retail  businesses  which  serve  the 
shopping  needs  of  less  affluent  downtown  workers  and 
local  residents. 


POLICY  3 

Preserve  retail  service  businesses  in  upper  floor  offices 
in  the  retail  district. 

POLICY  4 

Limit  the  amount  of  downtown  retail  space  outside  the 
retail  district  to  avoid  detracting  from  its  economic 
vitality. 

POLICY  5 

Meet  the  convenience  needs  of  daytime  downtown 
workers. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  ROLE  AS  A 
TOURIST  AND  VISITOR  CENTER. 

POLICY  1 

Guide  the  location  of  new  hotels  to  minimize  their 
adverse  impacts  on  circulation,  existing  uses,  and  scale 
of  development. 

OBJECTIVE  5 

RETAIN  A  DIVERSE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT  COM- 
MERCIAL ACTIVITY     AND  NEAR  DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Provide  space  for  support  commercial  activities  within 
the  downtown  and  in  adjacent  areas. 

OBJECTIVE  6 

WITHIN  ACCEPTABLE  LEVELS  OF  DENSITY, 
PROVIDE  SPACE  FOR  FUTURE  OFHCE,  RETAIL, 
HOTEL,  SERVICE  AND  RELATED  USES  IN  DOWN- 
TOWN SAN  FRANCISCO. 

POLICY  1 

Adopt  a  downtown  land  use  and  density  plan  which 
establishes  subareas  of  downtown  with  individualized 
controls  to  guide  the  density  and  location  of  permitted 
land  use. 
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SPACE  FOR  HOUSING 

OBJECTIVE  7 

EXPAND  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING  IN  AND 
ADJACENT  TO  DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Promote  the  inclusion  of  housing  in  downtown  commer- 
cial developments. 

POLICY  2 

Facilitate  conversion  of  underused  industrial  and 
commercial  areas  to  residential  use. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

PROTECT  RESIDENTIAL  USES  IN  AND  ADJA- 
CENT TO  DOWNTOWN  FROM  ENCROACHMENT 
BY  COMMERCIAL  USES. 

POLICY  1 

Restrict  the  demolition  and  conversion  of  housing  in 
commercial  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Preserve  existing  residential  hotels. 

OPEN  SPACE 

OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVIDE  QUALITY  OPEN  SPACE  IN  SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITY  AND  VARIETY  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OF  DOWNTOWN  WORKERS,  RESIDENTS,  AND 
VISITORS. 

POLICY  1 

Require  usable  indoor  and  outdoor  open  space,  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  as  part  of  new  downtown  develop- 
ment. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  different  kinds  of  open  space  downtown. 
POLICY  3 

Give  priority  to  development  of  two  categories  of  highly 
valued  open  space;  sunlit  plazas  and  parks. 


POLICY  4 

Provide  a  variety  of  seating  arrangements  in  open  spaces 
throughout  downtown. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  the  usefulness  of  publicly  owned  rights-of-way 
as  open  space. 

OBJECTIVE  10 

ASSURE  THAT  OPEN  SPACES  ARE  ACCESSIBLE 
AND  USABLE. 

POLICY  1 

Develop  an  open  space  system  that  gives  every  person 
living  and  working  downtown  access  to  a  sizable  sunlit 
open  space  within  convenient  walking  distance. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  creation  of  new  open  spaces  that  become 
a  part  of  an  interconnected  pedestrian  network. 

POLICY  3 

Keep  open  space  facilities  available  to  the  public. 
POLICY  4 

Provide  open  space  that  is  clearly  visible  and  easily 
reached  from  the  street  or  pedestrian  way. 

POLICY  5 

Address  the  need  for  human  comfort  in  the  design  of 
open  spaces  by  minimizing  wind  and  maximizing 
sunshine. 

OBJECTIVE  1 1 

PROVIDE  CONTRAST  AND  FORM  BY  CON- 
SCIOUSLY TREATING  OPEN  SPACE  AS  A  COUN- 
TERPOINT TO  THE  BUILT  ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  1 

Place  and  arrange  open  space  to  complement  and 
structure  the  urban  form  by  creating  distinct  openings  in 
the  otherwise  dominant  streetwall  form  of  downtown. 

POLICY  2 

Introduce  elements  of  the  natural  environment  in  open 
space  to  contrast  with  the  built-up  environment. 
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PRESERVING  THE  PAST 


Sunlight  and  Wind 


OBJECTIVE  12 

CONSERVE  RESOURCES  THAT  PROVIDE  CONTI- 
NUITY WITH  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  PAST. 


OBJECTIVE  14 

CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  A  COMFORTABLE 
PEDESTRIAN  ENVIRONMENT. 


POLICY  1 

Preserve  notable  landmarks  and  areas  of  historic, 
architectural,  or  aesthetic  value,  and  promote  the 
preservation  of  other  buildings  and  features  that  provide 
continuity  with  past  development. 

POLICY  2 

Use  care  in  remodeling  significant  older  buildings  to 
enhance  rather  than  weaken  their  original  character. 

POLICY  3 

Design  new  buildings  to  respect  the  character  of  older 
development  nearby. 

URBAN  FORM 
Height  and  Bulk 

OBJECTIVE  13 

CREATE  AN  URBAN  FORM  FOR  DOWNTOWN 
THAT  ENHANCES  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  STATURE 
AS  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  VISUALLY 
ATTRACTIVE  CITIES. 


POLICY  1 

Promote  building  forms  that  will  maximize  the  sun 
access  to  open  spaces  and  other  public  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  building  forms  that  will  minimize  the  creation 
of  surface  winds  near  the  base  of  buildings. 

Building  Appearance 

OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  CREATE  A  BUILDING  FORM  THAT  IS  VISU- 
ALLY INTERESTING  AND  HARMONIZES  WITH 
SURROUNDING  BUILDINGS. 

POLICY  1 

Ensure  that  new  facades  relate  harmoniously  with 
nearby  facade  patterns. 

POLICY  2 

Assure  that  new  buildings  contribute  to  the  visual  unity 
of  the  city. 


POLICY  1 

Relate  the  height  of  buildings  to  important  attributes  of 
the  city  pattern  and  to  the  height  and  character  of 
existing  and  proposed  development. 

POLICY  2 

Foster  sculpturing  of  building  form  to  create  less 
overpowering  buildings  and  more  interesting  building 
tops,  particularly  the  tops  of  towers. 

POLICY  3 

Create  visually  interesting  terminations  to  building 
towers. 

POLICY  4 

Maintain  separation  between  buildings  to  preserve  light 
and  air  and  prevent  excessive  bulk. 


POLICY  3 

Encourage  more  variation  in  building  facades  and 
greater  harmony  with  older  buildings  through  use  of 
architectural  embellishments  and  bay  or  recessed 
windows. 

Streetscape 

OBJECTIVE  16 

CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  ATTRACTIVE,  INTER- 
ESTING URBAN  STREETSCAPES 

POLICY  1 

Conserve  the  traditional  street  to  building  relationship 
that  characterizes  downtown  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  setbacks  above  a  building  base  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  the  predominant  streetwalls  along  the 
street. 
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POLICY  3 

Maintain  and  enhance  the  traditional  downtown  street 
pattern  of  projecting  cornices  on  smaller  buildings  and 
projecting  belt  courses  on  taller  buildings. 

POLICY  4 

Use  designs  and  materials  and  include  activities  at  the 
ground  floor  to  create  pedestrian  interest. 

POLICY  5 

Encourage  the  incorporation  of  publicly  visible  art 
works  in  new  private  development  and  in  various  public 
spaces  downtown. 

MOVING  ABOUT 

Moving  To  and  From  Downtown 

OBJECTIVE  17 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  MODE  OF 
TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Build  and  maintain  rapid  transit  lines  from  downtown  to 
all  suburban  corridors  and  major  centers  of  activity  in 
San  Francisco. 

POLICY  2 

Expand  existing  non-rail  transit  service  to  downtown. 
POLICY  3 

Establish  exclusive  transit  lanes  on  bridges,  freeways 
and  city  streets  where  significant  transit  service  exists. 

POLICY  4 

Coordinate  regional  and  local  transportation  systems  and 
provide  for  interline  transit  transfers. 

POLICY  5 

Provide  for  commuter  bus  loading  at  off-street  terminals 
and  at  special  curbside  loading  areas  at  non-congested 
locations. 

POLICY  6 

Make  convenient  transfers  possible  by  establishing 
common  or  closely  located  terminals  for  local  and 
regional  transit  systems. 


POLICY  7 

Continue  ferries  and  other  forms  of  water-based 
transportation  as  an  alternative  method  of  travel 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  north  bay. 

OBJECTIVE  18 

ENSURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  AUTO  TRIPS  TO 
AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN  WILL  NOT  BE  DETRI- 
MENTAL TO  THE  GROWTH  OR  AMENITY  OF 
DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Do  not  increase  (and  where  possible  reduce)  the  existing 
automobile  capacity  of  the  bridges,  highways  and 
freeways  entering  the  city. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit,  carpools  and 
vanpools,  and  reduce  the  need  for  new  or  expanded 
automobile  parking  facilities. 

POLICY  3 

Discourage  new  long-term  commuter  parking  spaces  in 
and  around  downtown.  Limit  long-term  parking  spaces 
serving  downtown  to  the  number  that  already  exists. 

POLICY  4 

Locate  any  new  long-term  parking  structures  in  areas 
peripheral  to  downtown.  Any  new  peripheral  parking 
structures  should:  be  concentrated  to  make  transit 
service  efficient  and  convenient;  be  connected  to  transit 
shuttle  service  to  downtown;  provide  preferred  space 
and  rates  for  van  and  car  pool  vehicles. 

POLICY  5 

Discourage  proliferation  of  surface  parking  as  an  interim 
land  use,  particularly  where  sound  residential,  commer- 
cial or  industrial  buildings  would  be  demohshed. 

OBJECTIVE  19 

PROVIDE  FOR  SAFE  AND  CONVENIENT  BICYCLE 
USE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

POLICY  1 

Include  facilities  for  bicycle  users  in  governmental, 
commercial,  and  residential  developments. 
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POLICY  2 

Accommodate  bicycles  on  regional  transit  facilities  and 
important  regional  transportation  links. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  adequate  and  secure  bicycle  parking  at  transit 
terminals. 

Moving  Around  Downtown 

OBJECTIVE  20 

PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT,  CONVENIENT 
AND  COMFORTABLE  MOVEMENT  OF  PEOPLE 
AND  GOODS,  TRANSIT  VEHICLES  AND  AUTO- 
MOBILES WITHIN  THE  DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Develop  the  downtown  core  as  an  automobile  control 
area. 

POLICY  2 

Organize  and  control  traffic  circulation  to  reduce 
congestion  in  the  core  caused  by  through  traffic  and  to 
channel  vehicles  into  peripheral  parking  facilities. 

POLICY  3 

Locate  drive-in,  automobile-oriented,  quick-stop  and 
other  auto-oriented  uses  on  sites  outside  the  office  retail, 
and  general  commercial  districts  of  downtown. 

POLICY  4 

Improve  speed  of  transit  travel  and  service  by  giving 
priority  to  transit  vehicles  where  conflicts  with  auto 
traffic  occur,  and  by  establishing  a  transit  preferential 
streets  system. 

POLICY  5 

Develop  shuttle  transit  systems  to  supplement  trunk 
lines  for  travel  within  the  greater  downtown  area. 

POLICY  6 

Maintain  a  taxi  service  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city  and  to  keep  far  as  reasonable. 


POLICY  7 

Encourage  short-term  use  of  existing  parking  spaces 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  downtown  core  by  converting 
all-day  commuter  parking  to  short-term  parking  in  areas 
of  high  demand.  Provide  needed  additional  short-term 
parking  structures  in  peripheral  locations  around  but  not 
within  the  downtown  core,  preferably  in  the  short-term 
parking  belt. 

POLICY  8 

Make  existing  and  new  accessory  parking  available  to 
the  general  public  for  evening  and  weekend  use. 

OBJECTIVE  21 

IMPROVE  FACILITIES  FOR  FREIGHT  DELIVERIES 
AND  BUSINESS  SERVICES. 

POLICY  1 

Provide  off-street  facilities  for  freight  loading  and 
service  vehicles  on  the  site  of  new  buildings  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  generated  by  the  intended  uses. 
Seek  opportunities  to  create  new  existing  buildings. 

POLICY  2 

Discourage  access  to  off-street  freight  loading  and 
service  vehicle  facilities  from  transit  preferential  streets, 
or  pedestrian-oriented  streets  and  alleys. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  consolidation  of  freight  deliveries  and  night- 
time deliveries  to  produce  greater  efficiency  and  reduce 
congestion. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  limited  loading  spaces  on  street  to  meet  the  need 
for  peak  period  or  short-term  small  deliveries  and 
essential  services,  and  stricUy  enforce  their  use. 

POLICY  5 

Require  large  nev/  hotels  to  provide  off-street  passenger 
loading  and  unloading  of  tour  buses. 

OBJECTIVE  22 

IMPROVE  THE  DOWNTOWN  PEDESTRIAN 
CIRCULATION  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY  WITHIN 
THE  CORE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EFHCIENT,  COM- 
FORTABLE, AND  SAFE  MOVEMENT. 
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POLICY  1 

Provide  sufficient  pedestrian  movement  space. 
POLICY  2 

Minimize  obstructions  to  through  pedestrian  movement 
on  sidewalks  in  the  downtown  core. 

POLICY  3 

Ensure  convenient  and  safe  pedestrian  crossings. 
POLICY  4 

Create  a  pedestrian  network  in  the  downtown  core  area 
that  includes  streets  devoted  to  or  primarily  oriented  to 
pedestrian  use. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  the  ambience  of  the  pedestrian  environment. 
SEISMIC  SAFETY 

OBJECTIVE  23 

REDUCE  HAZARDS  TO  LIFE  SAFETY  AND 
MINIMIZE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE  AND  ECONOMIC 
DISLOCATION  RESULTING  FROM  FUTURE 
EARTHQUAKES 

POLICY  1 

Apply  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable  risk  to  structures 
and  uses  of  land  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  use, 
importance  of  the  use  to  public  safety  and  welfare,  and 
density  of  occupancy. 

POLICY  2 

Initiate  orderly  abatement  of  hazards  from  existing 
buildings  and  structures,  while  preserving  the  architec- 
tural design  character  of  important  buildings. 

POLICY  3 

Require  geologic  or  soil  engineering  site  investigation 
and  compensating  structural  design  based  on  findings 
for  all  new  structures  in  special  geologic  study  areas. 

POLICY  4 

Review  and  amend  at  regular  intervals  all  relevant 
public  codes  to  incorporate  the  most  current  knowledge 
and  highest  standards  of  seismic  design,  and  support 
seismic  research  through  appropriate  actions  by  all 
public  agencies. 
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APPENDIX  II 


Table:  1 

SAN    FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN 
1993  lot  area  and  density  summary 

Figures  are  in  square  feet. 


1  QQ1 

1  QOt 

1  QQI 

LAND  USE 

Lot  Area 

BIdg. 

Floor  to 

Sq.  Ft. 

Area  Ratio 

Retail 

2,149 

9,023 

4.2:1 

Cultural  &  Institutional 

1 ,613 

3,945 

2.4:1 

Industrial 

1 ,104 

2,037 

1.8:1 

Office 

6,730 

69,420 

10.3:1 

Open  Space 

59 

Parking  Garage 

589 

3,030 

5.1:1 

Parking  Lot 

1 ,331 

Vacant 

579 

Residential  &  Mixed  Res. 

474 

2,368 

5.0:1 

Hotel 

1,392 

12,446 

8.9:1 

TOTAL 

16,020 

102,269 

6.4:1 

Note:  Figures  are  in  thousands  of  square  teet 


Source:  Department  of  City  Planning 
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TABLE:  2 

San  Francisco  New  Building  Space  by  Land  Use 
1990-1993 


Office,  approved 

BBI  CPC 


No  Street 

Six 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

Area 

Appr 

101  02ND 

ST 

3721 

072 

368,567 

1990 

1994 

C-3 

1989 

03RD/MISSION 

3707 

450,000 

SFRA 

Exmptd 

150  CALIFORNIA 

ST 

0236 

019 

395,503 

1990 

1993 

C-3 

1990 

300  HOWARD 

ST 

3719 

006 

395,734 

1991 

C-3 

1991 

524  HOWARD 

ST 

3721 

013 

200,000 

1990 

C-3 

1989 

255  KING 

ST 

3795 

004 

362,782 

1992 

Non  C-3 

1992 

360  PACIFIC 

AV 

0165 

006 

47,093 

1991 

Non  C-3 

1991 

Total  approved  by  BBI  between  1990-1993: 
Total  approved  by  CPC  between  1990-1993: 

2,219,679 
1,201,112 

Office,  completed 


No 

Street 

Sfx 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

Area 

Area 

1199 

BUSH 

ST 

0280 

031 

66,090 

1991 

Non  C-3 

1986 

600 

CALIFORNIA 

ST 

0241 

003 

403,629 

1987 

1991 

C-3 

1987 

135 

MAIN 

ST 

3717 

013 

249,768 

1991 

C-3 

1982 

1145 

MARKET 

ST 

3702 

044 

161,810 

1985 

1990 

C-3 

1985 

1660 

MISSION 

ST 

3512 

005 

67,000 

1982 

1990 

Non  C-3 

1982 

235 

PINE 

ST 

0267 

015 

218,010 

1988 

1989 

1991 

C-3 

1987 

343 

SANSOME 

ST 

0239 

002 

315,386 

1987 

1989 

1991 

C-3 

1987 

345 

SPEAR 

ST 

3744 

003 

587,760 

1,985 

1990 

Non  C-3 

1985 

Total  2,069,453 


Note:      BBI  Appr  =  Date  of  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
Ucon  =  Date  under  construction,  if  available 

CompI  =  Date  of  construction  completion  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
CPC  Appr  =  Date  of  approval  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 


Continue  next  page 
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Residential,  approved 
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No 

Street 

Six 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

241 

06TH 

ST 

3732 

078 

41,000 

1983 

1993 

469 

CLEMENTINA 

ST 

3732 

037 

35,000 

1992 

1993 

1995 

77 

DOW 

PL 

3750 

002 

81,900 

1989 

1993 

1994 

935 

FOLSOM 

ST 

3753 

140 

13,878 

1987 

102 

HOWARD 

ST 

3726 

013 

47,950 

1992 

1993 

111 

JONES 

ST 

0344 

002 

107,550 

1991 

401 

MAIN 

ST 

3768 

017 

380,000 

1990 

705 

NATOMA 

ST 

3728 

007 

29,110 

1989 

940 

NATOMA 

ST 

3510 

032 

7,500 

1992 

10 

SOUTH  PARK 

ST 

3775 

047 

16,137 

1992 

201 

TURK 

ST 

0344 

001 

163,700 

1992 

414 

TURK 

ST 

0336 

003 

16,541 

1991 

Total 


940,266 


Residental,  completed 


No 

Street 

Sfx 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

501 

01  ST 

ST 

3773 

100 

272,232 

1990 

461 

02ND 

ST 

3764 

169 

470 

1992 

300 

03RD 

ST 

3751 

177-409 

238,569 

1990 

570 

BUSH 

ST 

0271 

014 

7,252 

1988 

1992 

8-12 

BRUSH 

PL 

3755 

152-154 

2,695 

1991 

150-1 58  CLARA 

ST 

3752 

122-126 

4,075 

1992 

272 

CLARA 

ST 

3753 

076 

2,700 

1991 

75 

FOLSOM 

ST 

3744 

006-072 

77,912 

1991 

623 

GEARY 

ST 

0318 

021-022 

133,343 

1990 

50 

HALLAM 

ST 

3755 

088 

5,037 

1993 

1993 

61 

HALLAM 

ST 

3755 

090 

2,097 

1990 

69 

HALLAM 

ST 

3755 

148 

725 

1990 

71 

HALLAM 

ST 

3755 

149 

762 

1990 

7 

HALLAM 

ST 

3755 

135-155 

6,891 

1991 

147-171  SHIPLEY 

ST 

3752 

109-121 

10,233 

1992 

239 

SHIPLEY 

ST 

3753 

094 

4,083 

1991 

271 

SHIPLEY 

ST 

3753 

087 

4,700 

1992 

1992 

1 

SUMNER 

ST 

3730 

058 

2,088 

1991 

5 

SUMNER 

ST 

3730 

057 

2,088 

1991 

485 

TEHAMA 

ST 

3732 

079 

2,947 

1990 

1992 

780 

VAN  NESS 

AV 

0742 

009 

24,787 

Total 

805,686 

Industrial/Retail,  approved 

No        Street  Sfx       Block  Lot 


973       HARRISON  ST        3760  055 


BIdg  Sqft  Appr    Ucon  CompI 


2,255  1987 
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continued  from  Table  2 


Industrial/Retail,  completed 


No  Street 

Sfx 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

300  07TH 

ST 

3755 

131 

4,987 

1992 

369       11 TH 

ST 

3520 

024 

9,000 

1991 

1993 

162  CLARA 

ST 

3752 

051 

2,000 

1991 

33  FALMOUTH 

ST 

3753 

113 

6,014 

1990 

116  FOLSOM 

ST 

3730 

122 

3,920 

1991 

420  MAIN 

ST 

3767 

014 

107,760 

1991 

Total 

133,681 

Retail,  built 

No  Street 

Sfx 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

350  03RD 

ST 

3751 

176 

33,239 

1990 

180  07TH 

ST 

3727 

138-166 

19,584 

1992 

300  07TH 

ST 

3755 

131 

4,987 

1992 

156  ELLIS 

ST 

0326 

022 

12,475 

1992 

201  HARRISON 

ST 

3767 

015-304 

174,760 

1991 

Total 

245,045 

Cultural/Institutional,  approved 

No  Street 

Sfx 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

100  LARKIN 

ST 

0354 

001 

376,807 

1992 

1993 

SF  Modern  Art 

3722 

151 

200,000 

1992 

1995 

Total 

576,807 

Cultural/Institutional,  built 

No  Street 

Sfx 

Block 

Lot 

BIdg  Sqft 

Appr 

Ucon 

CompI 

270  06TH 

ST 

3731 

010 

16,800 

1990 

SFRA  Mosc. Expansion 

3723 

113 

330,000 

1992 

YBG  Center  f.  Arts 

3723 

115 

55,000 

1993 

YBG  Esplanade  Cafes 

3723 

115 

4,000 

1993 

YBG  Theater 

3723 

115 

47,000 

1993 

Total 

452,800 

Note:       Appr  =  Date  of  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
Ucon  =  Date  under  construction,  if  available 
CompI  =  Date  of  construction  completion 


Source:  Department  of  City  Planning 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
Office  of  the  Assessor 
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TABLE:  3 

DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAIN  LAND  USE 
ACTIVITIES 
1991-1993 


Absolute  Numbers  of  Jobs 


1991 

1  QQO 

1  OQI 
1  MMO 

Cult./lnst. 

27,934 

97  Q74 

Hotel 

12,721 

12  276 

19  1Qfi 

Industrial 

38,230 

41,933 

40,094 

Office 

147,134 

■\  AC  C~7 

1 4/,4i£/ 

Retail 

33,283 

31,102 

29,774 

Unclass. 

19,729 

19,508 

19,332 

Total 

279,032 

277,406 

276,797 

Percentage  Distribution 

1991 

1 

CultVlnst. 

10.01 

Q  RQ 

Hotel 

4.56 

4  43 

4  41 

Industrial 

13.70 

1/1  /I  fi 

Office 

52.73 

52.33 

53.26 

Retail 

11.93 

11.21 

10.76 

Unclass. 

7.07 

7.03 

6.98 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage  Change 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1991-93 

Cult./lnst. 

-1.81 

1.99 

0.14 

Hotel 

-3.50 

-0.65 

-4.13 

Industrial 

9.69 

-4.39 

4.87 

Office 

-1.34 

1.56 

0.20 

Retail 

-6.55 

-4.27 

-10.54 

Unclass. 

-1.12 

-0.90 

-2.01 

Total 

-0.58 

-0.22 

-0.80 

Source:       Department  of  City  Planning 

Employment  Development  Department 
County  Business  Patterns 
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TABLE:  4 

DOWNTOWN  STUDY  AREA  EMPLOYMENT  BY  SUBAREAS 
1980-1993 


Total  Employment 


1980 

1985 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

N.West 

31,261 

35,767 

32,648 

31,187 

28,054 

27,532 

S.West 

30,246 

32,886 

35,521 

33,550 

33,149 

31,770 

S.East 

88,721 

102,894 

97,565 

91,987 

96,580 

99,863 

Financial 

86,687 

82,461 

73,456 

71,988 

70,160 

69,128 

N.East 

47,632 

49,768 

51,711 

50,319 

49,464 

48,504 

Total: 

284,547 

303,776 

290,900 

279,032 

277,406 

276,797 

Percentage 

Distribution 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

N.West 

10.99 

11.77 

11.22 

11.18 

10.11 

9.95 

S.West 

10.63 

10.83 

12.21 

12.02 

11.95 

11.48 

S.East 

31.18 

33.87 

33.54 

32.97 

34.82 

36.08 

Financial 

30.46 

27.15 

25.25 

25.80 

25.29 

24.97 

N.East 

16.74 

16.38 

17.78 

18.03 

17.83 

17.52 

Total: 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage 

Change:  Annual  Average  and  Total 

1980-85* 

1985-90* 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1980-93** 

N.West 

2.73 

-1.81 

-4.47 

-10.05 

-1.86 

-11.93 

S.West 

1.69 

1.55 

-5.55 

-1.20 

-4.16 

5.04 

S.East 

3.01 

-1.06 

-5.72 

4.99 

3.40 

12.56 

Financial 

-0.99 

-2.29 

-2.00 

-2.54 

-1.47 

-20.26 

N.East 

0.88 

0.77 

-2.69 

-1.70 

-1.94 

1.83 

Total: 

7.31 

-2.83 

-20.43 

-10.49 

-6.03 

-12.76 

*  Annual  Average  Growth  Rate 
**  Total  Growth  Rate 

Source:         Department  of  City  Planning 

Employment  Development  Department 
County  Business  Patterns 
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TABLE  5: 

DOWNTOWN*  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  BY  MAIN  LAND 

USE  ACTIVITY 

1991-1993 


1991 


Cult./lnst. 

Hotel 

Industr. 

Office 

Retail 

Unclass. 

Total 

N.West 

400 

58 

177 

619 

579 

36 

1,869 

C  WPQt 
O.  VV  Coi 

PfiP 

oo 

O  1  o 

826 

51 

S.East 

302 

21 

679 

1,569 

514 

20 

3,105 

Financial 

491 

41 

474 

3,017 

1,005 

98 

5,126 

N.East 

126 

15 

344 

1,986 

395 

61 

2,927 

Tntal 
1  Oldl 

1  ,oo  1 

1  DO 

3,319 

266 

1  c  QQn 

1  b,9oU 

1992 

Cult./lnst. 

Hotel 

Industr. 

Office 

Retail  Unclass. 

Total 

N.West 

398 

62 

169 

610 

587 

24 

1,846 

S.West 

259 

32 

939 

778 

937 

59 

2,983 

S.East 

298 

21 

668 

1,490 

532 

17 

3,004 

Financial 

496 

38 

470 

3,178 

993 

124 

5,262 

N.East 

133 

21 

371 

2,041 

397 

53 

3,018 

Total 

1,583 

174 

2,616 

8,097 

3,445 

277 

16,112 

1993 

CultVlnst. 

Hotel 

Industr. 

Office 

Retail  Unclass. 

Total 

N.West 

396 

66 

166 

628 

605 

26 

1,887 

S.West 

355 

30 

949 

753 

943 

54 

3,083 

S.East 

289 

21 

650 

1,415 

554 

13 

2,942 

Financial 

508 

35 

465 

3,371 

975 

148 

5,502 

N.East 

138 

24 

384 

2,095 

392 

61 

3,094 

Total 

1,685 

176 

2,614 

8,261 

3,470 

301 

16,509 

*  Boundaries  defined  by  zipcode 

Source:      Department  of  City  Planning 

Employment  Development  Department 
County  Business  Patterns 
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TABLE:  6 

DOWNTOWN*  AVERAGE  PAYROLL  BY  MAIN  LAND  USE  ACTIVITY 
1992-2ND  TO  1993-1  ST  QUARTER 


Main  Land  Use 

Average  Annual  Wages 

Median 

Office: 

Business  services 

29,713.39 

Legal  services 

53,961.97 

Engineering  &  architec,  management 

52,208.35 

Account.,  researcli,  other  services 

105,282.91 

r.l.H.E 

56,962.34 

Mining 

99,289.05 

53,961.97 

ridcii  1  ■ 

pprcnnpl  Qf^rx/ippc 
n  CI  Owl  id!  oc^iviL'Co 

Auto  repair  &  services,  parl<ing 

21,932.36 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

26,535.42 

Retail 

22,370.90 

22,370.90 

Hntpl- 

oo  07/I  ni 

£.£.,£.1 4.UO 

CultVlnst.: 

Motion  picture 

28,712.35 

rAI  1  lUod  1 ICI  11  OC  1  C7L«I  cdUUI  1 

OQ  1  '5/1  QC 
£.0,  1 

ncdiii  1  oCi  viL'Co 

F-Hi  ir*citioncil  cor\/i/^oc 
^UUUdUUIIctl  oclVIL>c;o 

Social  services 

18,424.44 

Museums 

29,084.79 

Membership  organisations 

23,413.66 

Private  households 

16,964.71 

32,665.21 

Industrial: 

Construction 

44,993.55 

Manufacturing 

39,415.05 

Transport  &  public  utilities 

39,665.59 

Wholesale 

47,038.87 

39,665.59 

Other: 

Federal  government 

33,774.50 

State  government 

34,844.25 

Local  government 

41 ,278.93 

Nonclassified 

25,644.25 

41,278.93 

Average: 

39,511.34 

39,665.59 

*  Boundaries  defined  by  zipcode 


Source:  Department  of  City  Planning 

Employment  Development  Department 
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TABLE:  7 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CITYWIDE  AVERAGE  PAYROLL 
BY  LAND  USE  ACTIVITY 
1992-2ND  TO  1993-1  ST  QUARTER 


Main  Land  Use 

Average  PayrollA'ear 

Office: 

Services 

33,088.86 

r.l.n.t 

5  1  ,yb7.zb 

Mining 

54,154.03 

Retail: 

19,043.10 

Industrial: 

Construction 

39,633.86 

Manufacturing 

35,850.91 

Transport  &  PU 

39,472.37 

Wholesale 

41,188.78 

Other: 

Federal  government 

24,799.12 

State  government 

34,841.28 

Local  government 

41,327.90 

Nonclassified 

20,926.03 

Average:  35,206.56 
Median:  33,088.86 


Source:  Department  of  City  Planning 

Employment  Development  Department 
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APPENDIX  III 


TEXT  OF  INITIATIVE  ORDINANCE  PROPOSITION  M 


PART  I--MASTER  PLAN 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  that  Part  11,  Chapter  n,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Code  (City  Planning  Code)  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  section  101.1  as  follows: 

SEC.  101.1.  MASTER  PLAN  CONSISTENCY  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION. 

(a)  The  Master  Plan  shall  be  an  integrated,  internally 
consistent  and  compatible  statement  of  policies  for  San 
Francisco.  To  fulfill  this  requirement,  after  extensive  public 
participation  and  hearings,  the  City  Planning  Commission 
shall  in  one  action  amend  the  Master  Plan  by  January  1, 
1988. 

(b)  The  following  Priority  Policies  are  hereby  estab- 
lished. They  shall  be  included  in  the  preamble  to  the  Master 
Plan  and  shall  be  the  basis  upon  which  inconsistencies  in  the 
Master  Plan  are  resolved: 

(1)  That  existing  neighborhood- serving  retail  uses  be 
preserved  and  enhanced  and  future  opportunities  for  resident 
employment  in  and  ownership  of  such  businesses  enhanced: 

(2)  That  existing  housing  and  neighborhood  character 
be  conserved  and  protected  in  order  to  preserve  the  cultural 
and  economic  diversity  of  our  neighborhoods; 

(3)  That  the  City's  supply  of  affordable  housing  be 
preserved  and  enhanced; 

(4)  That  commuter  traffic  not  impede  Muni  transit 
service  or  overburden  our  streets  or  neighborhood  parking; 

(5)  That  a  diverse  economic  base  be  maintained  by 
protecting  our  industrial  and  service  sectors  from  displace- 
ment due  to  commercial  office  development,  and  that  future 
opportunities  for  resident  employment  and  ownership  in 
these  sectors  be  enhanced; 

(6)  That  the  City  achieve  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
paredness to  protect  against  injury  and  loss  of  life  in  an 
earthquake; 

(7)  That  landmarks  and  historic  buildings  be  preserved; 

and, 


(8)  That  our  parks  and  open  space  and  their  access  to 
sunlight  and  vistas  be  protected  from  development. 

fc)  The  City  may  not  adopt  any  zoning  ordinance  or 
development  agreement  authorized  pursuant  to  Government 
Code  Section  65865  after  November  4,  1986,  unless  prior  to 
that  adoption  it  has  specifically  found  that  the  ordinance  or 
development  agreement  is  consistent  with  the  Priority 
Policies  established  above. 

(d)  The  City  may  not  adopt  any  zoning  ordinance  or 
development  agreement  authorized  pursuant  to  Government 
Code  Section  65865  after  January  1,  1988,  unless  prior  to 
that  adoption  it  has  specifically  found  that  the  ordinance  or 
development  agreement  is  consistent  with  the  City's  Master 
Plan. 

(e)  Prior  to  issuing  a  permit  for  any  project  or  adopting 
any  legislation  which  requires  an  initial  study  under  the 
California  Environmental  Quality  Act,  and  prior  to  issuing  a 
permit  for  any  demoHtion,  conversion  or  change  of  use,  and 
prior  to  taking  any  action  which  requires  a  finding  of 
consistency  with  the  Master  Plan,  the  City  shall  find  that  the 
proposed  project  or  legislation  is  consistent  with  the  Priority 
Policies  established  above.  For  any  such  permit  issued  or 
legislation  adopted  after  January  1,  1988  the  City  shall  also 
find  that  the  project  is  consistent  with  the  City's  Master  Plan. 
(Added  by  Proposition  M,  1 1/4/86) 

PART  2--ANNUAL  LIMIT 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  that  Part  11,  Chapter  II,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Code  (City  Planning  Code)  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

Subsections  320(b)  and  320(g)(1)  are  amended  as  follows: 

SEC.  320.  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT:  DEFINITIONS. 

When  used  in  Sections  320,  321,  322  and  323.  the  following 
terms  shall  each  have  the  meaning  indicated. 
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(b)  "Approval  period"  shall  mean  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  October  17,  1985  and  each  subsequent  12- 
month  period. 

(g)  "Olfice  development"  shall  mean  construction, 
modification  or  conversion  of  any  structure  or  structures  or 
portion  of  any  structure  or  structures,  with  the  effect  of 
creating  additional  office  space,  excepting  only: 

(1)  Development  which  will  result  in  less  than  25,000 
square  feet  of  additional  office  space; 

Subsection  320(k)  is  added  as  follows: 

(k)  "Preexisting  office  space"  shall  mean  office  space  used 
primarily  and  continuously  for  office  use  and  not  accessory 
to  any  use  other  than  office  use  for  five  years  prior  to 
Planning  Commission  approval  of  an  office  development 
project  which  office  use  was  fully  legal  under  the  terms  of 
San  Francisco  law.  (Added  by  Ord.  414-85,  App.  9/17/85; 
amended  by  Proposition  M,  1 1/4/86;  Proposition  C,  6/2/87) 

Subsection  321(a)(1)  is  amended  as  follows: 

SEC.  321.  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT:  ANNUAL 
LIMIT. 

(a)  Limit. 

(1)  No  office  development  may  be  approved  during  any 
approval  period  if  the  additional  office  space  in  that  office 
development,  when  added  to  the  additional  office  space  in 
all  other  office  developments  previously  approved  during 
that  approval  period,  would  exceed  950,000  square  feet  or 
any  lesser  amount  resulting  from  the  application  of  Section 
321.1.  To  the  extent  the  total  square  footage  allowed  in  any 
approval  period  is  not  allocated,  the  unallocated  amount 
shall  be  carried  over  to  the  next  approval  period. 

A  new  Subsection  321(b)(4)  is  added  as  follows  and 
existing  subsections  renumbered: 

(4)  Reserve  for  Smaller  Buildings.  In  each  approval 
period  at  least  75,000  square  feet  of  office  development  shall 
be  reserved  for  buildings  between  25,000  and  49,999  square 
feet  in  gross  floor  area  of  office  development.  To  the  extent 


the  total  square  footage  allowed  under  this  Subsection  in  any 
approval  period  is  not  allocated,  the  unallocated  amount 
shall  be  carried  over  to  the  next  approval  period  and  added 
only  to  the  Reserve  for  Smaller  Buildings. 

Section  321. 1  is  added  as  follows: 

SEC.  321.1.  ANNUAL  LIMIT  ADJUSTMENT. 

(a)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  that 
the  annual  limit  on  office  development  be  reduced  to  account 
for  the  square  footage  resulting  from  the  excessive  number 
of  building,  alteration  and  site  permits  that  were  issued  after 
November  29,  1984,  the  date  the  City  Planning  Commission 
amended  the  Master  Plan  to  include  the  Downtown  Plan. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1987  and  January  1st  of 
each  subsequent  year,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  shall 
survey  the  records  of  the  Central  Permit  Bureau  and  any 
other  necessary  records  to  develop  a  list  of  the  square 
footage  of  all  office  development  projects  for  which 
building,  alteration  or  site  permits  were  issued  after  Novem- 
ber 29,  1984  that  have  not  lapsed  or  otherwise  been  revoked, 
and  all  office  development  projects  reapproved  by  the  City, 
the  Redevelopment  Agency  or  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission  after  November  29,  1984.  Reapproval  specifi- 
cally includes  any  project  reconsidered  by  any  agency 
pursuant  to  a  Court  decision.  This  process  shall  continue 
until  the  Department  is  able  to  certify  that  all  projects  with 
approval  dates  on  or  before  November  4,  1986  have  received 
permits,  have  been  abandoned  or  are  no  longer  subject  to 
litigation  challenging  their  approval.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  City  Planning  Code  or  the  former 
provisions  of  Subsection  320(g),  all  projects  in  excess  of 
24,999  square  feet  of  additional  office  space  shall  be 
included  in  the  survey.  The  list  shall  not  include  permits  for 
projects  authorized  pursuant  to  the  office  development 
competition  set  out  in  Subsection  321(b)  and  Section  322. 

(c)  Not  later  than  February  1 ,  1 987  and  February  1  st  of 
each  subsequent  year  as  set  out  above,  the  Department  shall 
certify  in  writing  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  at  a 
public  hearing  the  list  of  all  projects  enumerated  in  Subsec- 
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tion  (b)  above,  including  the  square  footage  of  each  project 
and  the  total  of  all  such  projects. 

(d)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  Department's 
certification,  the  Commission  shall  reduce  the  950,000 
square  foot  annual  limit  established  in  Subsection  321(a)(1) 
by  475,000  square  feet  per  approval  period  until  the  amount 
of  square  footage  remaining  on  the  Department's  list  is 
reduced  to  zero. 

(e)  If  the  City  has  authorized  more  than  475,000  square 
feet  as  part  of  the  office  development  competition  set  out  in 
Subsection  321(b)  and  Section  322  prior  to  November  4, 
1986,  any  amount  exceeding  475,000  square  feet  shall  be 
separately  deducted  from  otherwise  allowable  square  feet 
calculated  pursuant  to  Subsection  (d)  above  for  the  approval 
period  and  for  subsequent  approval  periods  until  the  total 
amount  of  square  footage  is  reduced  to  zero.  (Added  by 
Proposition  M,  1 1/4/86) 

Section  321.2  is  added  as  follows: 

SEC.  321.2.  LEGISLATIVE  REDUCTION  OF  AN- 
NUAL LIMIT. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  permitted  to  reduce  the  annual 
limit  defined  in  Subsection  321(a)(1).  (Added  by  Proposition 
M,  11/4/86) 

Section  321.3  is  added  as  follows: 

SEC.  321.3.  VOTER  APPROVAL  OF  EXEMPTIONS 
OF  OFFICE  PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  BY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AGREEMENTS. 

Any  office  development  approved  pursuant  to  a  development 
agreement  under  Government  Code  Section  65865  or  any 
successor  Section  may  only  be  exempted  from  the  annual 
limit  set  forth  in  Subsection  321(a)(1)  after  the  exemption 
for  such  office  development  has  been  approved  by  the  voters 
at  a  regularly  scheduled  election.  (Added  by  Proposition  M, 
11/4/86) 


Section  325  is  amended  as  follows: 
SEC.  325.  SUNSET  CLAUSE. 

The  limit  on  office  development  set  out  in  Planning  Code 
Sections  320,  321,  322,  323  and  324  as  of  October  17,  1985, 
as  amended  by  the  voters  on  November  4,  1986,  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  amended  or  repealed  by  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco  at  a  regularly  scheduled  election.  (Added  by  Ord. 
414-85,  App.  9/17/85;  amended  by  Proposition  M,  11/4/86) 

PART  3-EMPLOYMENT 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  that  Part  II,  Chapter  n,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Code  (City  Planning  Code)  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

Subsection  164(a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

SEC.  164.  SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENT  PLACE- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  City  has  determined  in  its  certification  of  the 
Downtown  Plan  Environmental  Impact  Report  and  in  its 
findings  and  studies  leading  to  the  adoption  of  Section  313 
of  the  Planning  Code  that  San  Francisco  and  regional  traffic 
and  transit  problems  will  become  more  intolerable  as  the 
number  of  nonresident  employees  increases  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  result  of  new  office  development.  In  order  to  mitigate 
those  adverse  traffic  and  transit  impacts,  while  protecting  the 
City's  residential  areas  from  unwanted  increases  in  density, 
the  people  determine  that  a  policy  of  maximizing  resident 
employment  training  and  placement  opportunities  is  needed. 

Subsections  164(d)  and  (e)  are  added  as  follows: 

(d)  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  number  of  San 
Francisco  residents  are  trained  and  placed  in  employment 
opportunities  in  our  City,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  hold 
public  hearings  and  not  later  than  January  1,  1988,  the  City 
shall  adopt  legislation  to  establish  a  program  which  will 
coordinate  the  job  training  and  placement  efforts  of  the  San 
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Francisco  Unified  School  District,  the  San  Francisco 
Community  College  District,  community-based  nonprofit 
employment  and  training  programs,  and  other  agencies  from 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  to  assure  maximum  use  of 
existing  federal,  state  and  local  training  and  placement 
programs,  and  to  develop  such  additional  training  and 
placement  programs  as  deemed  necessary. 

(e)  Should  the  Board  of  Supervisors  determine  that 
additional  funds  are  needed  for  programs  established 
pursuant  to  Subsection  (d)  above,  it  shall  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  San  Francisco  Resident  Training  and  Place- 
ment Fee  of  not  less  than  $1 .50  per  square  foot  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  approval  of  any  application  for  an  office  develop- 
ment project  proposing  the  net  addition  of  50,000  or  more 
gross  square  feet  of  office  space.  (Added  by  Ord.  414-85, 
App.  9/17/85;  amended  by  Proposition  M,  11/4/86) 

PART  4--SEVERABILITY  CLAUSE 

If  any  part  of  this  initiative  is  held  invalid  by  a  court  of 
law,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  pewrson  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  the 
other  parts  of  the  initiative  or  applications  which  can  be 
given  effect  without  the  invalid  part  or  application  hereof 
and  to  this  end  the  sections  of  this  initiative  are  separable. 
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